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THE WEEK. 


FURTHER details about the revolt of the Albanians 
against the Austro-Russian reform schemes are 
contradictory. Events which nearly concern the peace 
of Europe are happening within a few hours’ ride of 
civilisation, around a town which boasts a railway 
and a telegraph, and, as it were, within earshot 
not merely of Servia but of Austria. It is, however, 
quite impossible, after nearly two weeks’ interval, to 
ascertain the truth. The Albanians have made their 
country about as inaccessible as Central Africa. On 
the one hand we hear vague rumours of vast Aibanian 
armies which are sometimes said to be marching north- 
wards against the Austrian posts in Novi-Bazar, 
and again southwards to massacre the Bulgarian 
population of Ochrida. On the other hand it 
is confidently stated that despite the official 
Turkish account which represented the Albanian 
attack on Mitrovitza as a serious affair in which from 
1,500 to 3,000 Albanians were engaged, and at least 
100 killed, the whole raid was carried out by a little 
band of twenty-four men. 





Ir this is accurate, it is easy to guess what motive 
inspires these alarmist Turkish exaggerations. 
The Sultan is anxious to prove that in face of 
Albanian opposition reform is impossible. He _ is 
also eager to find a pretext for filling Macedonia with 
troops. Sixteen fresh battalions are on their way from 
Smyrna, and yet it is clear that the Sultan has no inten- 
tion of using force against the Albanians. He has 
censured the commandant of Mitrovitza, whose prompt 
action saved the town, for ‘having fired ‘‘ upon 
Mussulmans.” The use of that = phrase in 
such a_ connection insures immunity to the 
Albanians for the future. Meantime, a _ second 
Ottoman Commission has left the palace for Albania 
in order to ‘‘ explain the reforms” once more to the 
clansmen. One would give a good deal for the 
privilege of overhearing its exegesis. As.for the 
Bulgarians, every day brings fresh news of determined 
guerilla fighting, and their “line” stretches from 
Ochrida in the west to Adrianople in the east. Their 
operations are certainly extending with the slow 
advent of spring, but there is nothing as yet that 
deserves to be described as a general rising. The 
central fact of the situation is that the Sultan is filling 
his European provinces on one pretext or another with 
a very formidable army. That is a disquieting sign. 
Either he foresees a general rising, and contemplates a 
bloody suppression, or else he means to provoke 
Bulgaria to war, or perhaps he even looks forward to 
the possibility of a European occupation. 


Mr. BALrour’s reply to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
in the debate cn the motion for adjournment was a 
frank admission of the desperate condition of 
Macedonia, followed by a specious argument for doing 
nothing. Certainly the case of Macedonia is desperate, 
and one of the soundest reasons for despair is the 
apathy of public opinion in this country. Mr. Balfour 





would leave the future to Austria and to Russia 
These empires are influenced only remotely by 
humanitarian considerations. Their aim is not so 
much to introduce reform as to prevent a rising, and 
if it is easier to coerce the Bulgarians than to move 
Turkey, then it is the Bulgarians whom they will coerce. 
The contrast between the apathy which prevails in 
this country regarding Macedonia and the keen humani- 
tarian interest which is general in France has been 
illustrated by a curious controversy that has been raging 
between the French andthe Russian Press. Certain 
semi-official organs in Russia have taken the Republic 
severely to task for its eager interest in Eastern affairs. 
The French Press has replied with spirit and unanimity. 
Even the A/atin, whose policy is apt to shift with 
public opinion, has expressed the determination of 
France to make her influence felt in Turkey before 
some irreparable horror has occurred. It has even 
gone so far as to wish that M. Delcassé had shown 
even more energy and determination. There seems to 
be a general feeling that the fleet which sailed to 
collect the debts of MM. Lorando and Tubini might 
very well be employed to impose some real reforms 
for the benefit of needier clients. This is a mood of 
which English public opinion ought to avail itself for 
joint action. A common policy in Turkey on which 
France and England were agreed might very well turn 
the scales in favour of some effectual intervention, 


. 





For the third or fourth time in his rather brief 
career the young man who disgraces the Servian 
throne has carried out a coup d'état. King Alexander 
has done what Mr. Rhodes at one time proposed to do 
in Cape Colony. He has suspended the Constitution 
for a few hours, run his blue pencil through whatever 
he happened to dislike in the statute-book, and 
then restored the so-called Constitution once 
more. One would like to know whether it is 
‘Russian patronage displayed in the gift of rifles and 
cartridges which has induced him to play the Czar. 
The instability of all the Balkan States illustrated last 
week by the Cabinet crisis in Bulgaria and now by this 
Servian coup d'état is one of the most grievous conse- 
quences of the open Macedonian question. Until that 
is settled the neighbouring Balkan States can enjoy no 
healthy internal life. Unworthy rulers are supported 
by overgrown armies. Domestic politics are subor- 
dinated to international intrigues, and the Governments 
tend to be mere puppets, whose strings are pulled from 
Vienna or St. Petersburg. 


Sir Witrrip Lawson, the most thorough going 
opponent of Imperialism in the country, has been 
returned with a majority of 689 by a constituency that 
has better means than any other constituency of know- 
ing the wishes of the British working men on South 
Africa. Mr. Chamberlain, who used most offensive 
language to describe Sir Wilfrid, chose South Africa 
as the issue at Camborne, and this is the reply he 
receives. No man more thoroughly deserved his 
victory. Sir Wilfrid never concealed or obscured 
his opinions. He said exactly what he thought. 
He refused to play down to a single prejudice, or 
selfishness, or caution. He maintained all the great 
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traditions of a life of sincerity and courage, and his 
triumph will give great satisfaction to every Englishman 
who values those qualities. Camborne was placarded 
with Sir Wilfrid’s strong denunciation of annexation 
as robbery, and it has given him a majority larger by 
500 votes than it gave to Mr. Caine. 

Tue London Education Bill was introduced on 
Tuesday by Sir William Anson. The bill itself we 
discuss elsewhere. The new authority is to be made up 
of 97 members, 36 representing the London County 
Council, 2 the City of London. 2 the City of West- 
minster, 27 the other Borough Councils, 25 would 
represent experts and interests, and 5 the present School 
Board. Sir William Anson’s speech was largely a 
depreciation of popular government, and he roundly 
declared that it was the object of the bill to 
abolish the School Board. The vices of the 
bill and Sir William Anson’s attacks on demo- 
cracy were assailed in a very spirited and tell- 
ing speech by the Liberal Leader, who showed that 
Sir William Anson’s indiscreet candour in proclaiming 
his dislike of popular election was really the keynote 
to the Government’s general policy. Sir John Gorst 
was the only member to give any support to the bill, 
tor Colonel Lockwood, who rose to defend it, recom- 
mended that it should be recast in its most important 
provisions. Other Conservative members who attacked 
the bill were Mr. Smith, Mr. Peel, and Mr. Gray. 
With a little vigour the bill, which the Morning Post 
describes as ‘‘ thoroughly bad,” will be defeated. 

Mr. GERALD BALFourR introduced the Port of Lon- 
don Bill on Monday, describing it as an outcome of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission. This is 
true in a sense, but there are important deviations. In 
the first place, it does not transfer the functions of 
Trinity House to the new authority—this is bad. 
Secondly, the new authority, instead of being com- 
posed of 26 nominated and 12 elected members, 
as the Commission suggested, is to consist of 
26 elected and 12 nominated. This sounds a great 
improvement. But ona closer view we discover that 
the electors of the ‘‘elective’’ members are 
payers of dues, wharfingers and owners of river craft, 
whereas the nominators of the ‘‘ nominated” members 
are the County Council (eight), the City Corporation 
(two), the Board of Trade, Trinity House, and the 
Railway Association one each. It is absurd, as Mr. 
Buxton observed, that the London County Council 
should have only one-fifth of the members of a public 
body which is to spend in the next few years 
#2,500,000 in deepening the river channel and 
£,4,500,000 on the docks. But it is still more absurd 
that a Government should profess to be creating 
a new public authority when it is really only combining 
private interests. The new Port Authority will really 
be a Dock Trust, and its action will not be governed 
by considerations of public policy. The Dock Trust will 
be to thetrade of London much whata voluntary board of 
managers is to elementary education. It will be far 
worse than the new Water Board, worse even than the 
new Education Authority for London. 





Mr. BA.Frour’s disgraceful attack on the licensing 
magistrates has not been allowed to pass without 
Parliamentary censure. Mr. Lloyd-George raised the 
questicn on Wednesday, and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion did not let Mr. Balfour escape into the issues he 
disingenuously tried to raise. Mr. Balfour pretended 
that the Prime Minister speaks with no more responsi- 
bility than a private citizen when he condemns the 
licensing magistrates and expresses a hope that their 
decisions will be reversed. The sinister interventions 
of the Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor were 
very severely commented on by Lord Peel in an 
excellent letter to the Zimes last Saturday. 


Mr. Hayes FIsHeR has done what was expected 
of him in resigning the office he held in the Ministry. 
His explanation of his conduct in Parliament on 
Tuesday was a straightforward and manly statement, 
and it was received with sympathy in every part of the 
House. The chief culpritin the matter is Mr. Balfour, 
who said that few things in his political life had 
been more painful to him than the events of the last 
few days. Mr. Hayes Fisher showed that he had 
made an honourable reparation by taking steps, at 
his own cost, to secure the repayment in full of 
the shareholders of the Telescriptor Syndicate. The 
chief blame for the affair must be assigned to a Prime 
Minister whose standard of the claims the public is 
entitled to make on its servants is so lax that he allows 
his colleagues to combine public responsibilities with 
the directorships of companies. Mr. Hayes Fisher’s 
experience, and his own speech, in which he said that 
‘““if he had neglected his private affairs it was 
because he had devoted the whole of his time to the 
service of the House,” are the strongest comments on 
Mr. Balfour's practice. Either the public or the share- 
holders must suffer when they divide the energies and 
time of Ministers, 





THE Scottish Licensing Bill was read a_ second 
time on Monday without a division after several critical 
speeches from Scottish members. The chief objections 
urged against the bill were, first, that it does not 
recognise the principle of popular control, and, secondly, 
that the elective element on the new authorities, 
one-third of the licensing magistrates in counties and 
one-third of the Appeal Court in towns; is quite 
inadequate. The Lord Advocate resisted these 
criticisms, but his speech was conciliatory, and the 
Scottish members will probably persevere in their 
efforts to improve the bill. Sir Robert Reid proposed 
that the bill should go to a Committee consisting 
of the Scottish members with fifteen other members 
added, instead of to the Standing Committee on Trade. 
This proposal is the more reasonable because there is a 
considerable difference between the state of public 
opinion in Scotland and in England on licensing. 
The Liberal leaders supported Sir Robert Reid, but Mr. 
Balfour, who indulged in some rather cheap trifling 
about the difference between a Scottish member of 
English blood and an English member of Scottish 
blood, would not hear of the proposal. 

Mr. Lioyp-Ggorce made an excellent speech at 
Newcastle last Saturday. There were two points in 
particular in his speech that are worth notice. One is 
his protest against the disposition to separate Mr. 
Chamberlain from the general discredit in which the 
Ministry is involved. The truth is, as Mr. Lloyd- 
George points out, that Mr. Chamberlain is himself 
more responsible than any of his colleagues for the 
disasters of the last three years. No Liberal 
has been grudging in his recognition of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s prompt and energetic measures to 
stop the hideous death-rate in the camps, and in that 
emergency he certainly contrasted very favourably 
with Mr. Brodrick, though Mr. Chamberlain was only 
induced to act by the strong pressure of a public 
agitation. But the war itself is Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
and no departmental blunder was quite so serious as 
that initial and fatal mistake. Another favourite 
heresy which Mr. Lloyd-George demolished was the 
excessive deference paid by the Liberal Imperialists 
to the man in the street. ‘‘ There is, in my 
judgment, too great a disposition of late years to 
play up to the whims and caprices of what is known as 
the man in the street. The man in the street clamours 
for war, and we all say war is the right thing. . . . But 
the man in the street has a relapse. He then says it is 


not an increase of the army you want, but a small one, 
and we all say the army is too big. Who is the man 
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in the street? The man in the’ street is the man who 
gives neither time nor serious thought to politics. 

At the meeting organised by the Liberals of the 
St. Augustine’s division, held at Deal on April 7, and 
presided over by Sir Robert Reid, there was, writes a 
correspondent, a good though not crowded attendance; 
but to one who has resided on the coast of Kent for 
nine years without the opportunity of attending a 
single Liberal meeting both the numbers and enthu- 
siasm of the audience were most gratifying. Lord 
Aberdare gave a clear exposition of Liberal principles, 
and Mr. Arthur Symonds was eloquent on the necessity 
for retrenchment; but perhaps the most weighty utter- 
ance was a studiously moderate and thoughtful speech 
from Lord Northbourne He believes that Mr. 
Gladstone’s prophecy to him, shortly before the latter's 
death, that the political difficulties and dangers he 
himself had found in his public career were small com- 
pared with the problems which would beset the states- 
men of the coming generation, had been abundantly 
justified by the events of the past four years. The 
nation was at present inclined to be swayed too much 
by purely material considerations and had seemed to be 
possessed by frenzy during the earlier period of the late 
war. That war was now over; but while he trusted there 
would not be another Ireland upon our flank, he con- 
sidered that our present position in South Africa must 
be described at the best by the phrase ‘‘ as you were.” 
Lord Northbourne declared his adherence to the party 
system and his confidence in the ability of the Liberal 
Party to form an administration. Finally, while refus- 
ing to discuss Liberal Party differences, he believed that 
when the history of these times came to be written it 
would be freely admitted that Lord Spencer and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had deserved well of their 
country. 








Tue Morning Post published an interesting article 
on Tuesday from its correspondent at Sydney, dis- 
cussing persons and politics in Australia. The Govern- 
ment and the Opposition are already preparing for the 
General Election in the autumn, and the amenities of 
the platform seem to be as vigorous as those of our 
own contests. Thus Mr. Deakin enlarges on the work 
the Radical Government has done ‘in the teeth of an 
irresponsible, undisciplined, and unpatriotic Oppo- 
sition,” a phrase that sounds quite familiar to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s countrymen. Sir Edmund Barton is less 
fiery, and he confines himself to the work of the Govern- 
ment and the difficulties it has encountered. “It is not 
an entertaining recital, but is so full of plain fact, 
common sense, and statesmanlike sobriety that those 
who lend him their ears are impressed with a sense of 
his weight and capacity.” Mr. Reid is regarded as a 
very formidable power. He accuses the Government of 
‘* steering from the steerage,’’ in other words, of an 
excessive deference to the Labour Party, an accusation 
to which his opponents retort that he has voted in- 
variably with the Labour Leader in all the great crises 
of Parliamentary history. ‘ On the exclusion of coloured 
aliens and contract labour, the war loans, and every 
other real issue, Mr. Reid had meekly taken his in- 
structions from Mr. Watson.” The correspondent 
evidently thinks well of Mr. Reid’s chances, and 
regrets his refusal to make himself independent 
of the Labour Party. 





Tue Morning Post declares that Mr. Reid seems 
to represent the anti-Imperial spirit in Australia. 
Certainly it is significant to note Mr. Reid’s atti- 
tude to the question of the fleet and the support 
he receives. ‘‘Mr. Reid always plants his blows 
well on the weakest places of his adversaries’ 
defence. He means to oppose the amendment of the 
existing naval defence agreement with the Mother 
Country which would permit the squadron on our 


coast to be employed beyond Australasian waters without 
the consent of the Commonwealth Government. There 
can now be no doubt that these short-sighted views 
commend themselves to the bulk of the electors, and 
that Mr. Reid is quite willing to become their standard- 
bearer.” First, then, among the weakest places of the 
administration’s defence comes a very moderate sur- 
render of Australian independence in regard to the dis- 
tribution of a navy which protects her shores, and for 
which the taxpayers of the United Kingdom pay practi- 
cally the entire cost. The popular cry in Australia is 
an Australian fleet, an extreme form of particularism. 
Where is the new Imperial temper in all this? Mr. 
Chamberlain’s admirers have grown so accustomed to 
their perorations about the new era he has introduced 
that they would go on repeating them mechanically if 
all the colonies left the Empire to-morrow. 

Ir is ahard time for the smaller peoples all over 
the world. Tuesday’s papers published a Reuter’s 
telegram from Stockholm giving the contents of a 
telegram from Helsingfors printed in the A//ond/ad. 
According to this telegram, the Czar signed a manifesto 
on March 26 which virtually makes General Bobrikoff 
dictator of Finland. The gradual extinction of the 
rights and liberties of the Finns has followed the usual 
course of such usurpations, and the process is now 
complete. The final stage is merely the climax of the 
earlier proceedings. Alike under Swedish and Russian 
Sovereigns, Finland enjoyed for centuries certain 
clearly defined rights of self-government. The Czar’s 
Coronation oath included a specific promise to respect 
those rights. One by one those rights have been with- 
drawn during the last few years. The framework of 
the administrative machinery was left standing, but 
this latest manifesto destroys it. The Russian Govern- 
ment found there were certain embarrassments in an 
arrangement which deprived Finland of its rights but 
left Finnish authorities to administer the will of the 
Russian Government. The authorities mutinied, and 
the Government decided to have done with the display 
of vain names and phantom institutions, and to place 
their own agent in supreme and undisputed command, 
The tragedy of Finland is as pathetic for English 
Liberals as it is dishonourable to Russia. It marks 
one more of the desolate devastations of Imperialism. 
It is a melancholy reflection that, after all the inspira- 
tions of the nineteenth century, the twentieth century 
opens with an outlook more sombre and ominous for 
national freedom than the outlook at any time during 
the last forty years. The old bad notions of what 
constitutes real primacy in civilisation have reasserted 
themselves ; a liberal Power destroys freedom in 
South Africa ; a despotic Power finds its Transvaal in 
Europe, and rumour is busy with suggestions of other 
designs. It was an evil day for Europe when we 
decided to forfeit, for the sake of empire, the primacy 
we once made our boast, and our championship of the 
small nations. 





THERE was an acrimonious debate in the French 
Chamber after M. Jaurés’ speech on the Dreyfus case 
on Monday and Tuesday. M. Jaurés’ new facts may 
add to the discredit of men already discredited, 
but they do not add very much to the general know- 
ledge or suspicion. General André responded by the 
immediate promise of an inquiry. M. Jaurés’ charges 
against M. Cavaignac produced some violent recrimina- 
tions between that politician and M. Brisson. The 
general opinion of France seems to be reflected in the 
order of the day, adopted on M. Ribot’s motion, ex- 
pressing confidence in the Government’s determination 
not to allow the matter to pass out of the judicial 
domain. 


Wirth the definite announcement that the general 
election of the Reichstag will be held on June 16 has 
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come an enormous accession of party activity in Ger- 
many. All the groups are hurriedly pushing on their 
campaign arrangements, and the raising of the war 
chests proceeds apace. Fortunately the Liberal Party 
is responding much more liberally to appeals for finan- 
cial aid than has been the case at recent elections. As 
yet it is too early to write with confidence respecting 
party prospects at the polls, but it is certain 
that the Social Democrats will return in augmented 
numbers — according to their own estimates they 
will raise their present strength from 58 to 75 or 
80 in the new Reichstag—and the National Liberals, 
in default of any constructive cry, are already using 
‘‘the Socialist danger” as a bogey to alarm timid 
voters. Most Liberals, however, appear to recognise 
the real enemy in quite another quarter, and there are 
strong indications that Professor Mommsen’s appeal to 
all progressives to make common cause at the second 
ballots against the Clericals and Conservatives will be 
extensively followed. With the prospect of a vast 
increase in the Socialist vote, threats have already 
been raised in Conservative quarters of a revision of the 
franchise, depriving the poorest class of the right to vote. 
Without the support of the National Liberals and the 
Centre no such reactionary legislation is possible ; but 
Theodor Barth, on behalf of the Radicals, has given 
his followers as a rallying cry the defence of “ universal 
suffrage.” ‘‘Any candidate who cannot give the clearest 
assurances of his determination to oppose the present 
franchise must,” says Barth, ‘‘be opposed to the 
utmost.” In Bavaria, it is worthy of note, the 
aggressive policy of the Clericals has brought all 
sections of Liberals into the opposition camp, and 
there are prospects of considerable progressive gains. 





THE great strike with which Holland has been 
threatened for the last few weeks is now raging, and 
it has spread from the railways to the tramways 
companies. So far it has not been accompanied by 
any disturbance of order, though the railway 
companies have to be content with a_ restricted 
service, and the Committee of Defence has attempted 
to extenc the strike to the bakers, a contingency for 
which, according to Reuter’s agent, the master bakers 
have made preparations. The strike is political, a 
reply to the legislation initiated by the Government, 
and it belongs, therefore, to the same category as the 
recent strikes in Norway and Belgium. Of the 
measures that have provoked this encounter an 
excellent summary is given in the A/anchester 
Guardian. The first is to organise a corps to 
work the railways on emergency under military 
discipline : the second institutes an inquiry into the 
conditions of work on the railways. The third is a very 
severe blow at all trade unions, for it proposes to penalise 
all picketing or peaceful persuasion carried on by the 
employés in any trade, and to penalise very severely 
any public servant or railway employé who strikes 
work. For the first offence the punishment is 
a £22 fine or three months’ imprisonment ; for the 
second a £22 fine or six months’ imprisonment ; 
if two or more strike in concert, two years’ imprison- 
ment and a general scale of ascending severities. The 
railways are not State companies, and this legislation, 
whilst offering an inquiry that may or may not mean 
anything, practically deprives the workmen of any 
opportunity of improving their position. 

A PECULIARLY painful case tried a few days ago 
at the Old Bailey raises more than one line of 
thought, which ought to be followed up. A work- 
ing-class couple named Abbott, the man a coal- 
porter, the woman a sempstress, had been out ot 
work for many weeks. Desperate, hungry, and 
burdened with debt, they at last made up their 
minds to die together, and spent their last four- 


pence on vitriol. The woman died; the man was 
rescued and nursed back to life—and the police-court. 
Society showed its sympathy by putting him on his 
trial for the murder of his wife. It was a mere 
formality, as meaningless as it was cruel. Even the 
counsel for the Crown made no suggestion that 
Abbott had put pressure on his wife—it was even pro- 
bable that the suggestion of suicide came fromher. As 
individuals, judge, counsel, and jury expressed sym- 
pathy and recommended mercy. But the law took 
its course. Abbott was found guilty and sentenced to 
death, because, as the judge put it, ‘‘if two persons 
agreed to commit suicide, and one accomplished the 
act, the other who survived was clearly in law guilty of 
murder.” For the best part of a day this wretched man, 
ill, miserable, and bereaved, was tortured in the name 
of the law by a few quite humane and _ highly 
educated gentlemen, and branded for life with 
a crime of which none of them held him morally 
guilty. He has since been reprieved, and presumably, 
after a further term of unmerited imprisonment, a 
pardon will follow ; but nothing can obliterate the stain 
with which society has besmirched him. 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Lord E. 
Fitzmaurice asked the Prime Minister whether, in view 
of the coming demolition of St. George’s Barracks, he 
would consider the advisability of providing that suffi- 
cient ground should be preserved for an extension of 
the National Portrait Gallery. Mr. Balfour replied 
that the War Office intended to give up part of the 
barrack-yard for the south extension of the Gallery, if 
called upon to do so. He added that there were 
some questions which might arise between the mili- 
tary authorities and the trustees as to negotia- 
tions and adjustments about which no definite 
announcement was possible at present. This is satis- 
factory so far as it goes, and we may fairly assume that 
it foreshadows a Government grant for the new pre- 
mises now in contemplation. At the same time too great 
expectations should not be indulged in ; there are other 
questions besides those of ‘‘ negotiations and adjust- 
ments.” The past has shown our Governments to be 
extremely parsimonious in these matters, and the 
voting of a sum wholly inadequate to the needs of the 
new building is noslight possibility. A further question, 
bound to arise, relates to the nature of the portraits that 
are destined to fill the new galleries, should these 
be constructed. Just now the trustees receive annually 
the princely sum of £750 wherewith to purchase fresh 
pictures. Thisamount falls considerably short of what 
is paid to a modern artist of the first rank for a portrait 
of a distinguished personage, whilst a_ historical 
picture by a famous old master necessarily costs a good 
deal more ; at present, therefore, we practically depend 
on the munificence of private donors. Perhaps, 
when the matter of the building comes up for discus- 
sion, that of the funds at the disposal of the trustees 
will again be gone into. We sincerely hope so, for the 
present state of affairs is a disgrace to our taste, 


Mr. J. W. Wuymper, who died this week, will be 
remembered chiefly as one of the foremost exponents 
and principal teachers of the art of wood-engraving. 
To him went Charles Keene, Fred Walker, J. W. 
North, and others for instruction. A native of Ipswich, 
he came to London in 1830, when wood-engraving had 
already taken a fresh lease of life, and, perceiving its 
possibilities, devoted himself thereto for fifty years. 
He obtained some recognition as a water-colour painter, 
being elected a member of the Royal Institute in 1837. 
His true medium of expression, however, was drawing 
on the wood ; and his death at the age of eighty-nine 
will be universally regretted, as severing one of the few 
remaining links between the present and the golden age 
of English illustration, 
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ANOTHER BLOW AT EDUCATION. 


” N unhappy master he is,” said Roger Ascham, 

**that is made cunning by many shipwrecks.” 
The nation has had many shipwrecks in the last eight 
years, but its master, the Government, has not been 
made cunning. Last year Mr. Balfour destroyed the 
School Boards in the country and erected a Water 
Board in London. This year he is concentrating all his 
energies against London. On Monday a Dock Trust was 
announced, on Tuesday a bill was introduced to dissolve 
what is probably the very best public body in London, 
and to substitute for it a conglomerate of authorities so 
ludicrously clumsy, so pathetically unsuitable for the 
control and management of education, that it affords 
equal scope for the philosopher who laughs and for 
the philosopher who weeps. 

It isunderstood that the London Education Bill, 
like the Irish Land Bill, has suffered many changes. 
Lord Londonderry, with the typically ignorant Tory 
vestryman (a//as borough councillor) in close sympathy, 
Mr. Webb and Mr. Haldane, the Bishop of London and 
his clerical allies, all had to be allowed for. Upon one 
point they all agreed—namely, that pepular election is 
a grievous mistake, that representative democracy is 
played out. And so in introducing the bill Sir William 
Anson said frankly enough that a directly elected body 
‘* would not be altogether satisfactory.” Why? ‘A 
directly elected body would, in the nature of things, be 
an extravagant body ; it necessarily tends to be over- 
centralised. Would such an authority do what is needed? 
Would persons qualified by knowledge of educational 
subjects be elected? I think not. Therefore the 
object of this bill will be to abolish School Boards.” 
There in a nutshell is the fatal proposition upon which 
all the enemies of democracy combine—the philosopher, 
the bureaucrats, the minister without capacity, and 
the bishop without erudition. On other points they 
differed ; they met in secret conclave, and when they 
could not be reconciled Sir William Anson bethought 
him of dear old Oxford and its Hebdomadal Council. 
The bill is just such an one as the Heads of Houses 
might have drawn up with the aid of the local 
sanitary authority and the Cowley Fathers. 

1. First, and worst, it is a bill for extending to 
London the abominable measure which has exasperated 
Liberals of all shades of opinion in all parts of the 
country. It will place all the voluntary schools in 
London upon the rates while leaving them under the 
management of sectarian boards. It revives the evil 
principle which was abolished along with the old Church 
Rates in 1868. The Liberal Party will renew upon 
the London Education Bill, with the same vigour and 
persistency, the fight which it waged last year for the 
grand principle that taxation must be accompanied by 
representation—that rates must not be granted without 
local popular control. 

2. Secondly, as we have already intimated, not 
only does the bill contain and include all the vices of 
last year’s Act, but it develops and aggravates them 
by the creation of a deformed monster with so many 
eyes, bodies, and legs that it will be unable to see 
straight, to walk straight, or even to sit still. 

On the face of the measure it might be supposed 
that London education is to be transferred, as if it 
were a main road, or a main sewer, or an insanitary 
area, to the London County Council, which has, indeed, 


for ten years administered most (but not all) of the 
whisky money for the purposes of secondary education. 
Nothing of the sort. In the first place the London 
County Council as Local Education Authority is not to 
have the appointment or dismissal ofteachers! It is not 
to be allowed to touch the main nerve of educational 
lite. The Voluntary schools, of course, are sacrosanct. 
They are to be maintained by the secular purse, but 
they are not to be reformed by the secular hand. They 
are to be managed by the old gang, though the local 
Borough Council is to nominate one member and the 
London County Council another. The control of 
elementary education in London will be parcelled out 
between the London County Council, an Education 
Committee, the Borough Councils, and the denomi- 
national managers. We would defy any human 
being with adequate knowledge and common 
sense to have hit upon the plan proposed by 
the Government. In the first place he would certainly 
arrange that the Board schools and the Voluntary 
schools, if both are to be placed under local control, 
should be controlled by the same authority. But the 
Government, resolved, as ever, to pour ridicule over the 
idea of unification and co-ordination which has been 
supposed by charitable enthusiasts to inspire their 
educational policy, have set up the Borough Councils to 
govern the Board schools, subject to some sort 
of vague supervision by the London County 
Council and the Education Committee, with the 
Board of Education in the background, while with 
the government of the Voluntary schools the Borough 
Councils have nothing to do. Voluntary education 
(now made a charge on the rates) is parcelled out 
between Voluntary managers, the Education Com- 
mittee, the London County Council, and the Board of 
Education. Here, then, is a cheerful prospect for co- 
ordination. Five bodies—all, it may be, at cross+ 
purposes, all with different functions to perform, with 
undefined duties and indefinable powers. What in the 
world can come of such a bill if it passes except dark- 
ness and chaos? It is a puzzle worthy.of a Times 
competition or of a prize in Pearson’s Weekly. The 
goddess of confusion herself will grow pale with envy 
at sight of the bill. The Water Board is a compact, 
manageable, and systematic authority compared with 
this miscellany. Such an anomaly of anomalies was 
never collected in the heaven above, nor in the earth 
beneath, nor in the waters under the earth. 

Surely London, which has suffered so much from 
the action of Parliament during the last eight years 
of misrule, will be strong enough to defend its School 
Board from this deadly measure. Surely, for the sake 
of the half million children who are educated by this 
most efficient and democratic body, there will be found 
enough men and women in London to prevent this 
bill passing into law. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has shown the way. The friends of education may 
well be grateful to him for the uncompromising hostility 
which he immediately announced. Even the Con- 
servative Press cannot disguise its dissatisfaction. 
There is no enthusiasm in any quarter. It is exactly 
Sir John Gorst’s idea of Conservative democracy; but 
he affects to be scandalised at his successor’s ingenious 
admission that the object of the bill is to substitute 
nominated for elective authorities, in short to abolish 
the School Board, and to oust the parent and the rate- 
payer from the management of the children’s education. 
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Dishonesty in the use of political terminology stands 
with some people for parliamentary skill. If Sir John 
Gorst had been conducting the bill he would have called 
it a bill for absorbing the London School Board. Per- 
haps Mr. Balfour will take the hint ; but there is a limit 
to the efficacy of imposture, and we do not believe that 
any real apology can be offered to the public for the 
London Education Bill. 





UNFOUNDED OR CONFOUNDED ? 


“THE Unionist supporters of the Government have 

had a cruel fright. Last week the Dublin 
correspondent of the Daz/y Chronicle announced ‘ on the 
authority of a member of the Government” that there 
would be a General Election in the autumn, and that the 
Government’s programme for the election would con- 
sist of an enormous extension of local government, and 
the establishment of a legislative council in Dublin. Not 
unnaturally, the Tory dovecotes were a little fluttered. It 
was only afew months ago that the Unionists were wel- 
coming Lord Rosebery, and suddenly they found them- 
selves, as one of their organisers put it, ‘‘ on the eve of 
a great betrayal” by their own leaders. It was no small 
triumph for the Unionist Party to be told last year by 
the only living man who had been Prime Minister of a 
Home Rule Government that, as far as Ireland was 
concerned, he was now of their opinion, and that he 
would never acquiesce in any arrangement which might’ 
lead up to an independent Irish Parliament in Dublin. 
But the exhilarations of that triumph were a little 
damped when it was whispered that, just when 
Lord Rosebery had turned Unionist, the Unionist 
leaders had turned into Home Rulers. Fortunately 
for the composure of such persons as are reassured 
by official denials—and even the war has left 
some of that class surviving—Mr. Chamberlain 
hastened to characterise the statement as ‘‘ absolutely 
untrue,” and Mr. Wyndham has since explained that 
the rumours are unfounded, though possibly some 
observers will think they have interpreted his mind 
rather more accurately if they substitute another epithet 
for the actual epithet he used. 

These denials have been a great relief to the Zimes, 
though they must not be made to mean more than 
strong words usually mean in the mouths of Unionist 
Ministers. Mr. Wyndham, at any rate, has gone 
dangerously near the accursed thing in some of his 
speeches. His parenthesis in the speech introducing 
the Land Bill was in some ways the most 
important thing in that speech. He followed 
that speech up by another at Manchester, in which he 
spoke of his wish for Ireland that she should be 
prosperous and free. Most persons would suppose that 
if freedom means anything in a country which asks for 
self-government, it would mean that that country should 
be governed by its own will rather than by the will of 
another country. But if anyone drew any large infer- 
ences from that expression, he forgot that Mr. 
Wyndham explained that he was speaking in 
a Pittite sense. Pitt said during the discussions 
of the union that there would be no union 
‘without the full and free consent of both countries,” 
but that promise did not prevent him from dismissing 
every official who wanted to preserve the Irish Parlia- 
Mr. Wyndham’s language must be judged by 


its context, and the context reduces it to a rhetorical 
flourish. Yet the Chief Secretary is in a dangerous 
position. He “as more imagination than most of his 
party ; he has acertain romantic element in his nature ; 
he is at this moment in a situation in which his 
stability as a Unionist is threatened by all the 
charms and attractiveness of the role of a great con- 
ciliator, a more fortunate Fitzwilliam. To every man of 
uncorrupted sympathies it is infinitely more agreeable 
to govern a country by its better mind than to govern 
it by factions, trickery, and clandestine management. 
That is an unenviable nature to which the prospect of 
an escape from all the hideous system of government 
by conspiracy against a nation is hot something very 
nearly irresistible. Few men who are not merely 
officials, or the victims of a genuine panic, have gone 
far into the problem of Irish administration without 
finding themselves drawn into a new sympathy with 
the larger aspirations of Ireland and a passionate 
dislike of the arts and corollaries of Unionist 
Government. We think a clairvoyant would dis- 
cover that Mr. Wyndham is no exception. But we 
do not expect any sudden and heroic outburst. Heisa 
sympathetic, but not astrong, man. He is surrounded 
by a social pressure which it takes a more robust per- 
sonality than his to defy, and he counts for nothing 
against Mr. Chamberlain in the Cabinet. 

There is something more in these rumours than 
the effect of Mr. Wyndham’s speeches. It is obvious 
to everyone that land purchase, whilst it destroys 
a great body of sentiment opposed to Home Rule, 
creates a situation in which a devolution of authority 
is imperative. Are we to have, as Mr. Wyndham 
hinted, an ad hoc authority created in Ireland to 
administer the mew arrangements, to relieve 
the Imperial Parliament of duties which Mr. Cham- 
berlain thought intolerable ten years ago? If so, 
ther2 will soon be a cry for other ad hoc authorities. 
Denials or no denials, the inevitability — a word 
scarcely ever to be used in politics—of Home Rule is 
manifest. These rumours mean that men have grasped 
the new sequence of events. What are Liberals to doin 
sucha situation ? Some persons say they must pronounce 
themselves against Home Rule and create a strange 
Nonconformist bogey to frighten men from doing what is 
just at the moment its necessity becomes apparent to 
the dullest eye. All that Liberals have done for Home 
Rule, we are told, is a waste of energy, and all the 
little gratitude there is in politics will go to men who 
have been the bitter enemies of Ireland. This view we 
think profoundly mistaken. Liberalism has achieved 
some of its greatest triumphs in preparing the way for a 
reform. When Peel carried Catholic Emancipation in 
1829 he said the credit was not his ; it was due to Fox 
and Grattan and Plunkett, three men of whom one had 
been in his grave twenty years. One great argument 
against the cry for a stampede from Home Rule has 
been that the men who raised it forgot that the work 
of Liberalism is largely this business of developing 
ideas, and that if the Liberal party neglect this work 
there is no party left to do it. It has been the proud 
mission of Liberalism to lead the mind otf the nation, 
not merely to improvise expedients and carry out 
popular fancies. If Home Rule is carried by a Unionist 
Government, Liberals may congratulate themselves on 
having achieved in their long years of disappointment 
and reverse a sovereign benefit for their country. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF THE ARMY. 


E are not very sanguine about the result of 
Mr. Brodrick’s inquiry into the cost of living 
amongst officers, but it is certainly a step in the right 
direction. The extravagant standards which make the 
commission ranks a monopoly are a very grave weak- 
ness in our military scheme. But it is not only in the 
commission ranks that the personnel of the army 
needs to be improved. In the non-commissioned 
ranks we are wasting money on inefficiency. It can- 
not be denied that we are depending upon a system 
which takes men far too young, and, therefore, trains 
them far too slowly for their duties. We are increas- 
ing the nominal number of men upon our rolls, and 
therefore enormously increasing the total cost of the 
Army by a process comparable to that by which an 
unwise builder will buy unseasoned timber, and then 
find himself loaded with the charge of waiting until 
it be seasoned, or with the responsibility for a 
rotten piece of work. We admit in principle the 
idea that a man ought not to leave England 
for service until he is of age. We enlist him 
without hesitation years and years before he reaches 
that standard. If you are to have a_ professional 
army at all, you must have that Army subjected to a 
certain form of training. Whether the Army be pro- 
fessional or no, its mass must consist of men fully 
mature, and this must certainly apply not only to the 
reserves but to the men with the colours, who are the per- 
manent nucleus into which reserves, however excellent, 
are digested, as it were, when a field force is formed. 
That training need not be a very lengthy process. 
A few months are sufficient to make a man at least 
‘**mobilisable” upon the continent, and this is true even 
of cavalry and of artillery. No sensible man would 
deny that in these arms at least a longer and longer 
training makes a man more and more serviceable, but 
we are talking here of the minimum time of train- 
ing which will suffice to make a man _ ready 
and to send him out of the country; his term 
of service will do the rest. Now, that minimum 
time during which the man has to remain at home is 
enormously exaggerated in England, and it is exagge- 
rated from the fatal refusal to face facts which is at 
the root of half our difficulties and misfortunes. If 
your recruit is not yet a man, you must feed him, clothe 
him, and house him until he is, and no amount of writ- 
ing down on paper that he is a man will make him one 
until he has grown to that strength and stature in the 
course of nature. The blinking of that fact leads to any 
number of absurdities. We had a statement made in the 
thick of the South African war that there were more 
‘‘men”’ in England than before the war broke out. 
We have, unless the reports are wholly false, an inex- 
cusable number of young boys drafted out of the South 
African garrisons at the present moment. The whole 
cost of this insincere and inefficient arrangement 
could be saved if a rule were made that under no 
conditions whatsoever should a recruit be admitted 
under, let us say, 18 years of age, and that be- 
tween 18 and 21 years of age special requirements 
as to his development should be exacted. 
The answer will be made at once that with sucha 
break put upon recruiting the supply will be very 
seriously endangered. Of course it would, because our 


present system is designed not to attract men but boys, 
How are men, especially efficient men, attracted into 
any trade or profession whatsoever? By the chance of 
rising if they are smart and orderly, and by the chance 
of earning a living. At the present rate of pay of a 
soldier, with his present opportunities of promotion, 
with the present size of his pension, and with his 
present prospects after he leaves the colours—especially 
after he leaves them as a reservist at the close of a 
campaign—we cannot get a sufficient number of men, 
using men in the dictionary sense of the term. Now, 
until we do get men—and we can see no other way of 
getting them in sufficient numbers, save by offering 
sufficient prospects and sufficient pay—we shall not have 
a workable or a cheap army. The increase of pay that 
would be required to compete with the labour market 
is nothing compared with the enormous expense of 
keeping boys for years until they grow to manhood, 
and a reform of this kind might be called almost pure 
saving. As for the chance of promotion, it would cost 
nothing at all, and it may be added that a little pro- 
vision for employment, for a proportion at least, after 
discharge would cest nothing more than the expense 
of organisation. 





SPURIOUS SPORTS. 


HAT influence the King’s visit to Portugal may 

have on the international chess-board remains 
amystery. We have acquired a new ally, and if he brings 
us neither a fleet nor an army, at all events he is the lord 
of thousands of Kaffir serfs, whom he sends year by 
year, for a substantial consideration, to labour in the 
mines of the Rand. But these questions of high politics 
lie in the region of guess-work. The King’s visit will 
be memorable for one incident which may have con- 
sequences in a world more important than that which 
diplomacy can affect—the world of private con- 
duct. For the King has been pleased to 
signalise his visit to Lisbon by patronising a 
couple of brutal sports. He began by attending a 
shooting match where the competitors showed their 
skill by slaughtering wholesale some hundreds of 
captive pigeons. He capped that performance next 
day by attending a bull-fight. It is true, no doubt, 
that the Portuguese bull-fight is not so brutal as the 
Spanish sport. Whether that is quite a relevant defence 
may be doubted, since the Duke of Connaught, repre- 
senting the King, went in state last year toa genuine 
Spanish bull-fight. But after all, the principle of the 
two amusements is the same. In Portugal the bull is 
nearly defenceless. It cannot tear its tormentors in 
pieces, and in return it is rarely killed outright. It 
is after the sport is over that a belated humanity 
‘puts it out of its pain.” There is less bloodshed 
and at the same time less display of human courage. 
There is less to condemn and also less to admire. 
But the psychology of the two entertainments is 
the same. The crowd finds its pleasure in watching 
the efforts of a few men engaged in tormenting a help- 
less beast. It applauds every thrust of their steel- 
tipped spears. The source of its pleasure is the pain 
of a sentient creature. The programme of the Lisbon 
festivities was doubtless arranged in London, and a 
word from the King would have prevented this 
spectacle, without the necessity of seeming hypocritical 
by an offensive refusal at the last moment. The King 
has chosen to be less scrupulous than public opinion in 
France, which very recently prevented the acclimatisa- 
tion of these modified bull-fights on French soil. 
It would be a pity to exaggerate the influence 
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of Royalty on popular morals. But whatever 
this influence may be, one important result of this 
Portuguese visit is that this influence has been used 
on behalf of spurious sports and on the side of brutal 
and demoralising amusements. 


The King’s attendance at the Lisbon bull-fight 
happens to synchronise with a _ fresh attempt 
which Mr. Corrie Grant is making by means of an 
extremely moderate bill to suppress some very 
similar sports in this country. This bill aims 
only at protecting captive and __half-domestic 
animals. The tame stag born in captivity, reared as a 
calf is reared, and tended, perhaps, with some degree 
of affection up to the moment when it is carried in a 
cart to the meet and handed over for the amusement of 
a fashionable crowd to the tender mercies of the hounds, 
may not suffer more than a wild stag. But its suffer- 
ings imply a greater perversion of sentiment on the part 
of its tormentors. It has been the pro/égé of man. He 
has made himself, up to a certain moment, responsible 
for its welfare. He has included it for the time being with 
his dogs and his horses in the category of domestic 


beasts. He has begun to regard it with sympathy and 
benevolence. To use it with brutality is morally worse 


than the same conduct towards a wild animal, as cruelty 
in civil life implies a worse depravity than cruelty in 
war. To the outsider the mental attitude of the 
crowds which like to look on while their dogs tear 
to pieces a tame stag or acaptive rabbit is something 
almost incomprehensible. It is the more amazing 
because the sportsman is usually in his way a real 
lover of animals. He would use his horsewhip very 
promptly to a vivisector who attempted to apply to his 
dog the sort of torture which he thoughtlessly inflicts 
on a rabbit or a stag. His sympathies are rather 
limited than defective. He has inherited the 
instinct of the primitive man who regards himself as a 
partisan in the warfares of the beasts. He is on the 
side of the dogs against the deer, and he seems in the 
excitement of the chase to identify himself with the 
animals who serve him. The result is that he 
hunts not for exercise nor for excitement, but 
consciously for blood. A tame stag was chased 
the other day by the Brighton hounds into the 
sea. It had given its pursuers a highly exciting ride 
over difficult country for many miles. But in the end 
it escaped the dogs and died a relatively painless death. 
The newspapers accordingly described the hunt as “‘ dis- 
appointing.” It was disappointing only if the object of 
these amusements is the mutilation of a sensitive 
animal under the eyes of the ladies and gentlemen who 
have pursued it. The conclusion seems incredible, but 
inevitable. But, indeed, unless the infliction of pain 
were essential, why hunt a beast at all? It would be 
quite as exciting and quite as healthy to pursue a rider 
ona good horse over difficult country, as boys pursue 
each other in a paper-chase. The sport is morally 
indistinguishable from the amusement which boys 
derive from setting dogs to tear a cat to pieces. But 
tradition has so strong a hold upon us that the torture 
of a tame deer or a captive rabbit is a fashionable 
entertainment, while the torture of a cat is a criminal 
offence. 


It is the misfortune of Western civilisation that 
it possesses no clear and binding moral code to 
regulate its treatment of animals. The Koran is 
tolerably precise, and even the savage nomad instinct 
of the Turks has been softened by its teaching in all 
that concerns the treatment of beasts. In Buddhist 
countries vegetarianism is an obligation, and the 
hunter is regarded as an outlaw who will pay 
in future incarnations for his cruelty in this life. 
And yet those who know Buddhism best, assure 
us that there is no more definite teaching about 
animals in the sacred books than there is in our own 
gospels. The people have simply imbibed the spirit of 


mercy and sympathy and drawn their own conclusions. 
Here in the West when a humane Christian like the 
Bishop of Hereford makes his appeal against spurious 
sports, he makesit with no dogmaticauthority behind him. 
Theology, as we understand it in the West, has rather 
hindered than helped the cause of mercy. Mr. Froude 
wrote in Oceana, ‘1 heard Cardinal Manning once say 
that there could be no moral obligation on the part of 
a man to the lower animals, he having a soul and they 
none.” The humanitarian may reply that it is 
not the ‘ soul” which suffers pain but the 
body, he may argue that there is no moral distinc- 
tion between the pain of a man and a beast, 
or between the pain of a wild and the pain of a tame 
animal ; but he will derive no support from theology in 
hisargument. And self-interest will help him as little. 
Political and economic cruelties are fatal in the long 
run to a society which tolerates them. But in a 
material sense the State is not the poorer or the 
weaker for the cruelties which it permits its subjects to 
inflict on rabbits and deer. For that very reason these 
questions have an importance which few political issues 
can boast. The attitude of any civilisation towards its 
beasts is the one infallible test of its regard for a purely 
disinterested morality. 
H. N. BRAILSFORD. 





THE ANARCHY OF LAW. 
HE genius of simplicity is always underrated, and 
yet the greatest discoveries often issue from no re- 
moter faculty than the power to see without prejudice, 
without the Baconian idolatry, what is before the eyes. 
Galileo and Isaac Newton were beyond others simple and 
single-minded ; and, to go to the reverse, the greatest evils 
that have fallen upon nations, especially the great wars, 
have come from the want of power in the people to see the 
simple thing, the thing for which laws, institutions, ritual 
in Church and State, do exist. But the bulk of us grow 
awe struck at the multiplicity of ordinances, and come to 
regard them as entities to be judged on their own merits. 
Finally, “for the law itself we fight” and 


“ 


P puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 

Distinctions that are plain and few,” 

until some Robin Hood or Rob Roy escapes to Nature or 
common sense, and treats our most honoured formule as 
he would a Jew’s wallet. We have perhaps to-day reached 
a stage of thought at which the meaning of things more 
than ever needs a clear vision, an intellectual Rob Roy. It 
has found at least one of his company in Mr. Giikes.* He 
professes to have endeavoured to find out and put down 
the root opinions of the ordinary man on the things of life. 
He has done much more. He has spoken the philosophy 
of change, which is progress, with a cogent simplicity, cap- 
able of making a great and wholesome revolution, if the 
ordinary man could be made to feel what he is here held 
to think. Any rule or ordinance is self-condemned which 
is so stiff in itself, or made so incapable of development by 
the blind loyalty of its administrators, that it falls far be- 
hind the needs of the peopie’s aspiration. A rule can only 
be an expression of past experience, and as thought ad- 
vances on the stepping-stones of its dead self, the old rule 
becomes perverted from its primary use as a staff for the 
helping of progress into a boundary mark, hinting to timid 
man the risk of advancing further, though he starve for his 
cowardice. Unhappily the Statesmen, the men who are 
supposed to see to the proper adaptation of the old laws to 
present needs, and to the frequent making of new, have too 
often spent their receptive years in assimilating the old 
laws, and therefore occupy their active ones in maintaining 
the beauty of that which they took great trouble to acquire, 
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and for which—quite properly—they inherited deep rever- 
ence. These men, too, are usually looked uponas “ good, 
safe men,” and the others, who, with Browning, would dare 
to 


‘Rejoice that we are hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
Our souls’ wings never furled . . ” 


are treated—as Galileo was treated, and Socrates, and 
indeed Christ—as unsafe men, men subversive of stability, 
shooters of impossible rapids. “Niagara—and after?” 
was the epitome of Carlyle’s thought on the Reform Bill, 
but what he and the rest did not see was this, that the great 
falls, the tumult of the waters, the revolutions of the rapids, 
came by force of simple irresistible law when the river 
has been kept back, as it were, artificially, from 
the natural speed of its uniform flow to the sea. 
The danger, then, to Church and State and Society is 
only acute when their institutions, or formal parts, are out 
of relation to the trend of the time, the aspirations of the 
sovereign--people ; and it is never the true progressives that 
are responsible for the danger interval. 

In the last ten years, as everyone knows, science has 
surpassed itself, but there have been as shrewd investigators 
into the truths of religion, the influence of society, 
and the duties of the State, as into the qualities of the air 
or the secrets of the ether; and there have been great 
discoveries. Nevertheless, they are few who acknowledge 
the effect or confess to the blessing. In Britain, for ex- 
ample, during these years, from one cause and another— 
chiefly, perhaps, the expansion, good or bad, of the Empire 
—there has been stagnation at home. A Jong war has kept 
the stagnant waters yet more abnormally suspended, till 
to-day between the level of aspiration and the level of law 
lies a deep and dizzy interval. At such a natural crisis, 
dangerous at the best, when lawgivers have need of more 
than usual skill and insight and energy to bring Church and 
State and Society within reach of the country’s ideal, there 
is purposely omitted from the Government’s manifesto, de- 
livered amid full historic pomp, even a bare mention of 
those reforms which alone can give to thousands of men 
and women and children, living or half-living within the 
range of Big Ben, a chance of a healthy and happy 
existence. Is this the manner to bring law on a level 
with aspiration ; to prove that our Happy Warriors have a 
“master-bias” to “domestic scenes ” ? 

Only once in Mr. Gilkes’s pamphlet, and in that the 
reference is incidental, is there specific mention of either 
political party, and only once of any religious body. The 
ordinary man, for whom it speaks, is not continuously of 
one party or the other; and it would be doing a damage to 
its Platonic breadth of philosophy to wrest the teaching to 
party use. The essence of the writer’s aim is to find the 
philosophy that is behind politics and more explicitly still 
the religion that is behind religions. It is not a political 
pamphlet or a social pamphlet or a religious pamphlet ; nor 
in the ordinary sense is it revolutionary. “The only 
foundation of good manners,” it is written in the chapter on 
Society, is “ unwillingness to inflict unnecessary pain” ; and 
Mr. Gilkes is even tender to some abuses, punctiliously 
careful to give the devil, Society, and the rest, their due. 
But the aim is truer, the application the wider, for the 
tolerance of the philosophic method. Mr. Gilkes has the 
rare art of suggesting the concrete when he is most abstract 
and of making every concrete fact a part of an abstract 
truth. The epigrams, too, come not from the torturing of 
language, but from a very child’s power of seeing and stating 
quite simply the thing that is. There is no occasion, here 
and now, to haul out and label as “ concrete mendacities,” 
in Carlvle’s phrase, this politician, that bishop, or institu- 
tion, or party or body of voters. The general principle 
must precede the application; it is much, it is enough, 
if the public will consent to acknowledge the axiom that all 
men who work to hinder change, in a season when thought 
is busy, are false workers. History is the proof of this, and 
most chapters of it show—since true democracy is still to 
come—that those in authority, safe in their place and per- 
sonally firm on the old foundation, haye most maintained 


the mendacities. The atheists of their day have been those 
guilty only “of infidelity to an effete notion of God.” In 
the eyes of authority too often those have been held 
traitors to king and country who alone have hated the 
loyalty “ which does nothing to suggest duty to the recipient 
of it.” The slaves of Society have as often as not been 
free-hearted, free-minded men “ impelled by their helpless- 
ness into making a bad bargain”; and in the councils of 
the State it is ever “ the lawyer and the soldier who have the 
best hearing among those who are not suffering the worst 
fate, and not the man who has a scheme to set the State right 
with its children.” It is bare simple truths of this quality 
that the public cannot see for the hurly-burly of local 
sequences, and it is the plain acknowledged axioms of good 
conduct and right thinking that those nearer the creative 
centre of the State refuse to apply. There are perhaps too 
many members of the Radical Party in the one class; and 
certainly too many of the Conservative Party in the other 
class ; but for all the blindness of the one and the obstinacy 
of the other the new revelation is on its way. If it is to 
be peaceful, Church, State, and Society must prepare to 
hasten it. 





MR. ARV IUR SYMONS ON RICHARD STRAUSS. 


R. ARTHUR SYMONS'S article on ‘‘ The 
Music of Richard Strauss”’ in a recent Monthly 
Review ought to have been eagerly welcomed by both 
musicians and musical critics for at least one reason. 
Here is a trained belletrist, with culture and a style, 
coming among us merely musical people and showing 
us that musical criticism may be made a branch of 
literature, and that a musical article can be made a 
really readable performance. Few professional musical 
men, I grieve to say, could write half so interestingly 
about literature as Mr. Symons writes about music ; 
our style is as a rule too heavy and our culture too 
light. Itis a pity, then, to have to disagree with Mr. 
Symons on the fundamental point of his article—the 
question as to whether Richard Strauss is or is not a 
great musician in the sense in which we apply that 
term to Bach or Beethoven or Wagner. The manner 
of the article is irreproachable; but I find much to 
quarrel with in its matter. 


Mr. Symons’s method of procedure is rather 
sophisticated from the outset. He first of all enun- 
ciates a theory of musical esthetics that is, to say the 
least, debatable—-at all events, as he has phrased it— 
and then he condemns Strauss because his music, in 
Mr. Symons’s opinion, runs counter to this theory. 
Starting from Pater’s dictum that music is the type of 
the perfect art—because here the end and the means, 
the form and the matter, the subject and the expres- 
sion, are indistinguishable the one from the other—he 
imagines that Strauss’s music shows a tendency ‘‘ to 
go backwards from this point towards which all the 
other arts had tended and aspired in vain, and to take 
up again that old bondage from which music only had 
completely freed itself.” This fall from grace is due to 
‘the entrance of the ‘ programme’ into music.”” Now, 
a little analysis would have shown Mr. Symons that, 
so far from the programme being a new element in 
music, it is as old as music itself. Programme music 
is simply music written under a more definite stimulus 
than abstract music; and every song, every opera, 
every oratorio that has been penned comes from the 
same psychological fountain-head as the symphonic 
poem. On the one side stand such abstract tonal ex- 
pressions as the sonata and the fugue ; on the other 
side are all the musical utterances into which a more 
definite idea of some kind or other enters, and of which 
programme music is only the most fully developed in- 
strumental form. To condemn programme music in 
the mass as a sin against the zsthetics of music is to 
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analyse the art only superficially. What we can justly 
condemn is the vain attempt to represent in music what 
is really unrepresentable in sound; as soon as pro- 
gramme music goes to this extreme it becomes absurd. 
But we are finding out every day how many fresh 
things can be said in music, how greatly the represen- 
tative, as distinguished from the merely expressive, 
side of the art is developing ; and this evolution is 
really not to be cut short by the haphazard use of an 
epithet that has come to be looked upon as opprobrious. 
You cannot put the clock back simply by reasoning 
wrongly about the forces that move the pendulum. 


My point is that you cannot discredit Strauss’s forms 
en bloc by a parade of purely fantastic esthetics. There 
are certain musical ways of thinking and feeling about 
the universe that can find expression only in music that 
associates itself with a literary or pictorial subject ; the 
product may be either a song, an opera, or a symphonic 
poem. The crux of the question is, does the composer 
show a_ psychological structure mainly musical or 
mainly literary? Is he a musician in the first or only 
in the second place? Mr. Symons’s complaint against 
Strauss is that he ‘‘tries to give us abstract thought in 
music,” that he is more intellectual than emotional, 
more a thinker than an artist. Now, for all this sweep- 
ing generalisation he gives us no serious evidence 
whatever, except the oft-quoted remark of Strauss on 
the occasion of the production of ‘‘ Also sprach 
Zarathustra” at Berlin in 1896; ‘‘I did not in- 
tend to write philosophical music or portray 
Nietzsche’s great work musically. I meant to 
convey musically an idea of the development of the 
human race from its origin, through the various phases 
of development, religious as well as scientific, up to 
Nietzsche's idea of the Uebermensch.””. Mr. Symons’s 
comment is this: ‘‘ ‘ To convey an idea’ ; there we get, 
stated nakedly, the fundamental fallacy of the attempt. 
Here, then, is music labelled ‘nach Nietzsche.” Well, 
I think most readers will agree with me that Mr. 
Symons fastens on Strauss’s words a little too fero- 
ciously. Musicians do not, as a rule, express them- 
selves with scientific accuracy ; and it is quite certain 
that the word ‘‘idea,” in the citation from Strauss, 
does not mean ‘‘ idea” in the strict philosophical sense, 
as when you speak of an ‘‘ idea” in contradistinction to 
an emotion * It is really an excess of Old Bailey zeal 
to twist Strauss’s simple words into the proposition 
that his music is meant “‘ to convey ideas.”” He uses the 
word, in connection with the ‘‘ Zarathustra,” just as we 
all of us use it in daily talk, where it covers a multitude 
of meanings—such as suggestion, picture, scheme. 
What he means is that in ‘‘ Also sprach Zarathustra” 
he tried to render in music the emotions suggested by 
the contemplation of each stage of human develop- 
ment. And his procedure is quite legitimate. He 
really does not attempt to give us any abstract ideas. 
Nietzsche’s work has sent a wave of complex emotion 
rolling through him, and he simply turns into music 
the impressions thus generated. Hehas as much right 
to do so as Tschaikowsky had to write ‘‘ Francesca da 

Rimini” after a reading of Dante. The sole point to 
be considered is whether the product is or is not musical 
before everything else. 


This is where I join issue with Mr. Symons. He 
admits that philosophic emotion may find fit expression 
in music—as in the prelude to ‘‘ Parsifal.” What he 
will not admit is that Strauss’s music is a genuinely 
musical expression of a genuinely musical order of 
emotion. ‘‘ Strauss has no fundamental musical ideas 


* So when he said to an interviewer, “I see no reason why 
ideas should not be expressed in music,” we must take the word 
broadly. There is no need whatever to assume that when a 
musician speaks of expressing ideas in music he must neces- 
sarily mean the kind of ideas that stand most remote from the 
spirit of music. 





(ideas, that is, which are great as music, apart from 
their significance to the understanding, their non- 
musical significance).” Now, if Mr. Symons will turn 
to some of Strauss’s earl/fer music, that was written 
without any non-musical programme—such as the Piano 
Sonata, the Violin Sonata, the Symphony in F minor, 
and, above all, the Piano Quartette—he will find the 
composer dealing purely and simply in ‘‘ fundamental 
musical ideas,” and making a purely emotional and 
very beautiful effect with them. And as for the later 
orchestral works upon which Mr. Symons is so severe, 
I think he has blundered over them precisely because 
he has failed to see their mwséca/ significance. He sees 
‘‘ideas”’ in them and no music, simply because, I am 
afraid, his is really not a musical brain. I will say 
nothing of the ‘* Don Quixote,” cne of the most human 
and at the same time most musical works in existence. 
But even in ‘‘ Also sprach Zarathustra” it isthe musrc that 
appeals to a musical man ; | do not mean the mere tech- 
nique, but the psychology, which is throughout musical. 
No setting of a poem or of a libretto is a success that 
does not take up the subject and transform it by re- 
thinking it in terms of music. Judge ‘ Also sprach 
Zarathustra” by this standard, and it comes out, I 
think, triumphantly. Strauss really has re-thought 
Nietzsche’s material and given it a new birth as music. 
I would not care a straw for any symphonic poem that 
simply z//ustrated the text, that obeyed a literary rather 
than a musical ordinance in all its parts; and to 
Mr. Symons’s contention that Strauss’s symphonic 
poems go by the path of abstract ideas instead of 
by the path of music, I simply offer a categorical de- 
nial, on the grounds that I myself and thousands of 
other musicians find that the works afford the most 
intense pleasure to the musical sense. Mr. Symons 
must not worry over the few occasions on which 
Strauss has let his unrivalled descriptive faculty run 
riot. These attempts at the representation of external 
things are not always of a high order, we all admit; 
but they no more detract from the general musical 
quality of a Strauss symphonic poem than the plentiful 
inanities of ‘*The Ring” detract from the musical 
grandeur of that work asa whole. 


lam afraid, when all is said and done, that the 
secret of Mr. Symons’s article is just this : He has failed 
to assimilate a very complex kind of musical emotion, 
and has then, most egoistically, invoked some 
spurious zsthetics to prove that it is Strauss who is 
in the wrong. He takes the customary superficial view 
of Strauss as merely an accomplished technician, and 
classes him with the painters who try to paint without 
drawing. I may be wrong, but it seems to me that 
‘* Also sprach Zarathustra”’ is astonishingly firm, clear, 
and coherent in the matter of its drawing ; as a piece of 
mere music, satisfying all our demands for restraint and 
efficiency of design, it suggests the supreme musician 
Bach. And I venture to think again that the fault is not 
with Strauss, but with Mr. Symons, whose mind is 
probably not sufficiently musical through and through. 
His Strauss is just a lay figure which he whips for his 
own sins. Even where he is compelled to give Strauss 
credit for some quality he tries to turn it instantly into 
a defect. Thus, after castigating the musician for the 
outstanding brilliance of his single effects, he makes it 
a crime in him to have an eye to larger things. ‘* In 
subordinating single effects to the effect of the whole 
he is only, after all, showing himself a great master of 
effect.” Really, there is 0 satisfying Mr. Symons ! 
His article is extremely interesting, and we must be 
grateful to him for it ; but I do not think he would 
have taken the line he has if his own mental processes 
had been a little more thoroughly musical. A literary 
man may appreciate Wagner, as Mr. Symons does; but 
~ se but musicians can follow the trail of Strauss and 

ach. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MaAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

“THE close of the first period of the Session leaves 

the Government entirely bankrupt of the kind ot 
credit on which even administrations with large majori- 
ties have tolive. The London Education Bill is perhaps 
the worst of all its failures. One has heard much of 
the changes it has undergone in Cabinet. But in its 
final form it represents the crudest and feeblest adapta- 
tion of the formula of the Water Board as an engine of 
local government. In one sense this is not to be re- 
gretted. It isa lesson to the small party of anti-demo- 
cratic bureaucrats who have for years conducted a 
guerilla campaign against the London School Board. 
I see that Mr. Graham Wallas, in common 
with every other educational expert in London, 
denounces the bill. Admirable worker as he is, he must 
in some degree blame Mr. Sidney Webb and himself for 
it. If he and his friends had stood by the School Board, 
and if the Government had seen that the personal forces 
in London education were resolved to have no tampering 
with the corner-stone of our educational system, 
this bill would never have seen the light, and the real 
alternative of an enlarged and re-endowed popular 
system would have sprung into harmonious life. As 
it is, the so-called municipal but really bureaucratic 
school of educationists have got what they deserved, 
and what their new allies were fitted to give them—an 
educational Board of Works, a kind of cross-fertilization 
of the spirits of vestrydom and pedantry. 


* * * * . 


As I have said, this complete collapse of the com- 
bination between Imperialist Toryism and the bureau- 
cratic ‘‘ efficients” represented by Mr. Webb—who 
was really meant for better things—is a very healthy 
sign in politics. It shows that the idea which lies at 
the back of the minds of both these parties, namely, 
that it is possible to dispense with the spirit and 
methods of democracy, or let us say of Liberalism, is 
entirely futile. You cannot have social progress 
without democracy, any more than you can have 
democracy without social progress. That is a very old 
maxim, though the shallow but energetic spirits that 
have governed the later phases of the Fabian movement 
have completely ignored it, while Lord Rosebery’s 
mind, whenever it expresses itself frankly on political 
problems, has always inclined to the notion of having 
the people governed by some superior force outside the 
general mass of the electorate, instead of allowing the 
people to govern themselves. I hope the lesson will 
not be lost on the Labour Party. They will want 
Liberalism to save them from the worst consequences 
of Tory rule—oppressive taxation, reckless expenditure 
and Imperial adventure, the domination of clericalism 
and the monopolist interests, the ignoring of the 
Parliamentary power, the attempt to govern (on 
the Water Board plan) by so-called experts, z.¢., by 
clever people, working in a groove. And on its side 
the Liberal Party wants the ideas of the labour men, 
their conception of what the modern State should be, 
their constant attempt to give reality to democratic 
machinery. 


But to recur to the position of the Government. 
Mr. Balfour's position becomes more serious with the 
failure of his legislative plans, a failure which throws 
into strong relief his practical incapacity and the 
feebleness of the personal forces with which he 
surrounds himself. No man is more clearly re- 
sponsible for the disfavour into which his Govern- 
ment has fallen. Mr. Chamberlain’s personal devo- 
tion to his chief does not reveal itself in a single 
effort to relieve him of the burdens of headship, nor, 
indeed, is any such relief possible. Mr. Balfour's 
failure is of a double character. He lacks moral force, 
and he has no capacity either for political thought or 
for organisation. His lax tone on Ministerial director- 
ships is directly responsible for the resignation of Mr. 
Hayes Fisher, first introduced into a position for which 
he was unfitted, and then forced into an ignominious 
withdrawal. No man of real initiative or first-hand 
political knowledge would have allowed Sir William 
Anson to draft such a bill as that for London Education— 
a Bill which was doomed from its birth, and certain 
never to pass into law. No man of judgment would 
tolerate colleagues of the type of Lord Cranborne, Lord 
Londonderry, or Mr. Akers-Douglas, or would have 
permitted the brains and ambition of young Toryism 
to so completely outweigh the calibre of his own asso- 
ciates. In spite of his graces, these defects are fatal 
to Mr. Balfour’s intellectual and moral ascendancy. 
He cannot change, for a pride which is never 
offensive and an indolence which his extreme 
ingenuity sometimes conceals but never removes 
sway this charming but ineffectual character. 
His fall is already certain, and with it the 
defeat of a Government that really derived all the 
force it ever possessed, first from Lord Salisbury’s 
intellectual weight and then from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
garish achievements and energetic personality. 


* * * « * 


The weakness of the Government necessarily 
affects the Irish situation. I never knew the Irishmen 
so nervous. They speak—and no doubt feel—as if a 
breath would blow away the hopes which centre on 
the Land Bill. Their fears are not unreasonable. 
The bill is not based, like the policy of 1886, 
on a great movement of reconciliation between 
the two peoples. Mr. Wyndham no doubt is 
intellectually conscious of this moral factor, and sees 
the importance of enlisting it on his side. It is a notable 
fact that for the first time, I believe, since the Act of 
Union only one political prisoner is to be found in the 
gaols of Ireland. But,on the whole, the attitude of the 
Government and the Irishmen to each other resembles 
that of a couple of dealers in ahorse fair. The Irishmen 
would like to close with the bargain set up under the bill, 
and probably will close. But Mr. Sexton’s financial 
genius has found grave defects in the financial scheme. 
Ulster is undeniably suspicious, and the terms of pur- 
chase which the bill suggests, circumscribed as they are 
by the bonus, are on the average at least two years 
more than the maximum that the tenants ought to be 
asked to pay. Thataverageis twenty-five years’ purchase. 
But twenty-three years’ purchase, represented by a capi- 
tal sum yielding an income at 3} per cent., amply replaces 
the second-term rentals, while it secures the landlords 
from the certain depreciation of their most perilous 
investment. Why should the tenant pay more or the 
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landlord get more? And why on earth should the bill 
set a limit to the reductions of first and second term 
rentals which the landlord might be willing to grant? 
This is the kind of question which is being widely 
asked in Ireland, and Mr. Redmond and his friends are 
naturally uneasy until they know the kind of attitude 
the Government are disposed to take to such entirely 
pertinent criticism. 
* * * * * 


However, this is clearly a matter in the main for 
the Irishmen to thrash out with the Government. The 
main concern of Liberalism must b2 with the weighty, 
the unanswerable argument, for the policy of 1886, to 
which this bill is the wide-open portal. For how far can 
Mr. Wyndham go without an Irish buffer between the 
Irish farmer and the British taxpayer? How can the 
retention of the eighth of the purchase money 
as a perpetual rent-charge be safe so long as 
the money is a mere tribute—zv secula seculorum— 
to the British Exchequer, the tribute by an unreconciled 
people to its unrepentant masters? What is likely to 
happen to that tribute so long as the Irish maintain 
their argument on financial relations, an argument that 
now commands Mr. Wyndham’s support? As the first 
endowment of an Irish Exchequer, such an arrangement 
is politic and necessary, and it is unfortunate that this 
argument is rejected by Nationalists less clear-sighted 
than Mr. Davitt. But ona purely Unionist basis it is 
destructive. It is not surprising, therefore, to hear 
that the first draft of the bill set up an Irish authority, 
and that Mr. Wyndham stood out for the retention of 
this provision against the Cabinet that overruled him. 
The task of re-inserting this obvious safeguard will 
now fall to the Liberal Party. 


* * e * * 


By the way, it is interesting to know what Irish 
landlords are likely to sell under the bill, and who will 
retain their estates. I hear that both the Duke of 
Abercorn and Lord Erne (and, of course, Lord Lans- 
downe) will probably sell, but that neither the Smith- 
Barry nor the Clanricarde estates will be offered to the 
tenants on any terms whatsoever. 


” * * ¥ » 


The large extension of the King’s European tour 
excites a little uneasiness among those who are so 
old-fashioned as to have a theory of the British Con- 
stitution. The visit to Portugal may have a purely 
personal object. But the same cannot be said of the 
proposed journey to Paris and to Italy. Surely it would 
be usual for the King to be accompanied on such an 
errand by a member of the Cabinet. Yet no Minister 
appears in the King’s suite. 


» * * « ¥ 


The present depletion of the personnel of the 
Treasury is a subject of some anxiety to those who 
know the famous traditions of that office, and realise 
the importance of maintaining them. The Financial 
Secretaryship is now vacant, and I am afraid it is 
hopeless to expect Mr. Balfour to appoint a man 
worthy to recall such names as those of Mr. Courtney 
and Sir Henry Fowler. But, beyond this, two of the 
ablest of the permanent staff are ill, and the office must 
be seriously undermanned at a moment when of all 
others a new Chancellor, with no special financial 
experience, stands in very great need of skilled advice. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


ENUINE and spurious worshippers at the Temple 
(4 of Paint, devotees of the cult of the palette knife, 
admirers of overloaded canvases, will surely find much to 
please them in the thirtieth exhibition of the New English 
Art Club. The following of Mr. J. S. Sargent should 
gather round the portrait group of Mr. Charles Furse, 
which hangs on the far end wall, and revel to the full in 
the latter’s skilful adaptation of the former's method, 
composition, colour, and drawing, to his own purpose ; 
the sprightly lady in this has a peculiarly Sargentesque 
fore-arm. Those who have seen and pretended to 
understand the shorthand sketches of M. Rodin may 
find an echo of this master’s method of preliminary 
design in the seemingly serious drawings (Nos. 110 and 
115) of Mr. A. E. John, though what these productions 
of the young artist are doing outside his studio I can- 
not conceive. A recumbent Dutch doll, weltering in a 
brown pool of bed and bedroom, a ‘‘ Mansion House” 
under an orb of light which from its failure to perform 
its proper functions might be an orange, are amongst 
the other prodigies of valour performed by those who fully 
realise the importance of being the New English Art 
Club. But freaks, after all, have found their way into 
these exhibitions for years past, and too much heed 
should not be paid to them—this in justice to some excel- 
lent work which really forms the club’s backbone against 
the power of mereribaldry. Besides, the present show 
is in a way healthier than many of its predecessors ; 
for instance, the particularly stuffy and sordidly genteel 
interior, with light green walls and alien inhabitants, 
which was so marked a feature last autumn as to call 
forth protest, does not obtrude itself at all. There is 
also quite a lot of naturalistic landscape of merit, even 
if it includes nothing of a very striking description. 
Miss Alice Fanner’s flat country studies, with their 
intense June colour and clever play of sunlight, and 
the long familiar work of Messrs. James Henry and 
Mark Fisher, are the most noteworthy in this category. 
Mr. Wilson Steer, too, shows in his ‘‘ Golden Valley” 
something of the light and sentiment of his well-known 
** Nidderdale,” but the composition is awkward, and | 
am inclined to think that he has sacrificed too much to 
his over-mastering desire for a great effect. 

Among painters of the figure—if indeed there are 
any here who are willing to be classed so narrowly— 
Mr. David Muirhead contributes two works which, it 
viewed only as essays in technical accomplishment, 
would rank extremely high. As it is, each contains a 
true human sentiment in addition to its technique. In 
the first, ‘‘ The Sisters,” we have a lamplit interior 
with two figures, one of whom is seated at a table, 
engaged in needlework ; the sister standing on the 
far side appears to be simjlarly occupied; at the back 
a tall window looks out upon the blue night, the sea 
and the lights of a distant pier. Fine drawing anda 
depth of luminous lighting and mysterious shadow, a 
sure touch and dignified breadth, recall the old Dutch 
masters of genre. This is, indeed, only genre on the 
larger scale and less niggling lines. As a composition 
it is more important than the same painter's ‘‘A Girl 
Reading,” the somewhat banal title of which, whilst 
again reminiscent of the Dutch delight in simple state- 
ment, fails to suggest the eloquence of the upright 
figure in the blue dress with her head bent slightly over 
a book. Here the ease of pose has been similarly ren- 
dered, but the modelling is bolder and the roundness 
of the form almost sculptural in feeling. On the same 
wall, not very far away, hangs Mr. Orpen’s ‘ Reflec- 
tions, China and Japan,” a small still life study, which 
is one of the best things I have seen in these latter days, 
when ‘* still life” is rather at a discount, whilst further 
along the same artist’s portrait of a girl, which he has 
elected to call ‘‘ The Red Scarf,” shows his uncom- 
mon power of characterisation in his best and most 
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pleasant vein. In Mr. Homer Watson’s two land- 
scapes a certain classical feeling is observable, and 
the painting of the russet beeches in his ‘‘ Canadian 
Woodland” indicates a direct respect for nature which is 
not very common in this gallery. His abnormal impasto, 
however, is a trifle disagreeable. There remains but 
little else that needs mention. Mr. Rudolph Hellwag’s 
‘* Mackerel Season,” a sea-shorescape at low water 
with a fisher crowd and boats, gives us a somewhat 
formal and steely but rather pleasing piece of decora- 
tion, and among the several water-colours that ostenta- 
tiously clamour to be considered masterly a slight but 
true essay in tone, contributed by Mr. H. H. Bulman 
and entitled ‘*‘ By the Sea,” has the charm of sincere 


vision. F. J. M. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MuNICEPs. 
BicycLes, DoGs, AND RaiLway Rates. 

Cyclists have long had a special railway grievance of 
their own ; for railway companies have not only charged an 
exorbitant price for carrying cycles, but have also refused to 
be liable for damage done. 1 doubt whether this denial of 
liability had any legal force ; but no doubt it was of practi 
cal value. Some concessions have now been obtained as 
the result of a conference between the large cycling clubs 
and the Railway Companies Association. All railway 
companies which are members of the association have 
agreed to accept liability for losses over ten shillings. ‘They 
have also formulated the following scale of rates, which 
seems to be the same as that which some of the more en- 
lightened companies had already adopted : 

Not exceeding 25 miles, 6d.; above 25 miles and not ex- 
ceeding 50 miles, 1s.; above 50 miles and not exceeding 

75 miles, 1s. 6d.; above 75 miles and not exceeding 100 

miles, 2s.; above 100 miles and not exceeding 150 miles, 

2s. 6d.; for every additional 50 miles or portion thereof, 6d. 
One would have thought it would have paid railway com- 
panies to carry under 25 miles for 3d. and under 50 miles for 
6d., for in that way they would certainly get many additional 
passenger fares. It a man with a cycle goes 6 miles by 
train it costs him a shilling; a man with a couple of boxes 
in the luggage-van goes for 6d. The case of a cyclist is 
a worse case than that of a dog-owner which Du Maurier 
noticed at Whitby. He was booking for a little station 
1 mile and 50 yards from Whitby (fare, 144d.) and at the 
same time he got a ticket for his dog (fare 3d.).  “ Oh,” he 
said to the clerk, “I see that you charge by the leg on this 
line.” If he had had a bicvcle as well he would have found 
that one wheel is equal to four legs, and the whole journey 
of 1 mile and 50 yards would have cost 1014. 

COMPENSATION IN LICENSING.* 

In this pamphlet of forty pages Sir Ralph Littler sum- 
marises the recommendations of Lord Peel’s Commission, 
criticises the action of the justices and the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in the Farnham case, and explains the pro- 
visions of the new Licensing Act. His views on the subject 
may be inferred from the preface: “1 may, perhaps, be 
pardoned if I state my pretensions to impartiality. : 
Perhaps the only view from which I do not regard it is that 
of political party.” ‘There are worse standpoints than that 
of party. On page 6 an extraordinary outburst appears : 

“It is unreasonable to expect a man to go to his home, 
with squalling children, a weary wife, and accommodation 


unfit for comfort—nay, perhaps for decency. Can he be 
blamed if he seeks the public-house? ” 


They are sfill his children, we suppose, even 
when they squall, and the woman remains his wife 
however wearied with her housework. Pages 16 to 37 
contain an elaborate argument, intended to prove that jus- 
tices at ee meetings are a “ court,” and not a “ meet- 
ing,” i.¢., that both the Lord Chancellor and the Master 
of the Rolls were wrong. Sir Ralph, of course, condemns 
* CoMPENSATICN IN LICENSING. By ‘Sir ‘Ralph Littler, C.B., 


K.C., Chairman of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions. 
London: Butterworth and Co. 1s. net. 


the decision of the Farnham and Surrey Benches, and hopes 
that other Benches will refuse to follow their example. 

The trustworthiness of Sir Ralph’s facts may be judged 
from the scathing exposure contributed by Lord Peel in a 
letter to Saturday’s Z'imes : 

“ Sir Ralph Littler says: ‘ Mrs. Jones, widow, spent £791 
in 1899 on sanitary improvements. Plans passed by jus- 
tices; never any complaint. Renewal refused.’ 

“ This house was a common lodging-house; its condition 
was such that the sanitary authority insisted upon the house 
being improved, and a kitchen for the use of the lodgers was 
provided and other aiterations carried out. This was done, 
not at the cost of the licensee, but by the Farnham United 
Brewery Company, the owners of the house. 

* The house is still used as a common lodging-house, and 
the action of the magistrates in refusing the license has not 
deprived the owners of the house of the advantages to attain 
which they spent their money.” 


I need hardly add that, although he demands compensation, 
Sir Ralph entirely neglects the economics of the problem, 
and carefully avoids suggesting the source from which com- 
pensation should be paid. The pamphlet will be welcomed 
by “the trade.” No public-house should be without it. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuNicEPs, Speaker office.] 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE “ YELLOW” PRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik,—In a recent issue of Zhe Speaker you recalled at- 
tention to the fact—* difficult to remember ” at a moment 
when the Yellow Press is abusing Germany with something 
more than its characteristic hysteria—that only two years 
ago the Daily Mail was clamouring for war with [France 
To serious students of foreign affairs, and particularly to 
those who regard the stability of the foreign relationships of 
Great Britain as dictating its domestic and especially its 
financial policy, the subject to which you have drawn atten- 
tion is, perhaps, deserving of more than passing considera- 
tion. If, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman rightly con- 
tends, foreign policy governs our Budgets, it is all-important 
that the public mind should be guided in its attitude to- 
wards the continental Powers by stable and permanent con- 
siderations, and that the volatile and impetuous emotions 
of the moment should be mgogously eliminated. 

With these elementary principles in view it was a little 
startling to read in Le Matin, a few weeks ago, a remarkable 
article signed by the political conductor of that journal, who 
is, by the way, an adopted son of the late M. de Blowitz. ‘The 
writer, who headed his article “La Haine,” set forth to 
prove that hatred of Germany was now the guiding star of 
British opinion in steering its course through the stormy 
waters of foreign policy. Among other curious statements 
we were told that the Newmarket election was won by the 
Opposition on this issue—a statement rather bewildering to 
those who had, perhaps, from sheer ignorance, imagined 
that the Education Act had played some part in that 
struggle. But the source of the French writer's informa- 
tion may apparently be derived from the following : 

“Mr. Harmsworth, the distinguished proprietor of the 
Daily Mail, which is to-day the journal with the largest 
circulation in England, in a conversation which I had the 
pleasure of having with him a few days ago, told me quite 
plainly, ‘Yes, we detest the Germans, and we detest them 
cordially. They render themselves odious to the whole of 
Europe. I would not tolerate that anyone should print in 
my journal the least thing which might, to-day, wound 
France; but, on the other hand, I would not like anyone to 
insert anything that could please Germany.’ I gauged it 
useless to recall to Mr. Harmsworth that a few years ago, 
if he had shown himself as intolerant with regard to his 
editorial control, he would have found himself one morning 
alone face to face with his machines.” 

As a fairly close student of the “ Yellow” Press, from 
a psychological point of view, I am free to confess that the 
surprise of the French journalist at Mr. Harmsworth’s gush- 
ing avowal of pro-French sentiment was shared by myself. 
Having been fed quite recently upon a generous fare of anti- 
Gaelic diatribes I experienced some natural difficulty in 
accustoming myself to the change of diet. Culinary meta- 
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phors apart, the vagaries of the Daily Mail have proved 
very trying to anyone who demands consistency from his 
journalistic advisers. And this is the kind of teaching im- 
parted for the edification of its constituency by the journal 
which boasts of having the formation of British opinion in 
the hollow of its hand. 

On November 11, 1899, the Daily Mail published a 
photograph of Kaiser Wilhelm, headed, “ A friend in need 
is a triend indeed,” with laudatory letterpress appended 
which in terms of fulsome eulogy informed us that “the 
Kaiser is fully alive to the fact that a bond of concord is 
to the material advantage of both Germany and England in 
the world-wide career that lies before these two great 
nations.” Here was the new Anglo-German alliance for- 
mally heralded. We shall see later how the seals of the 
Yellow Press were formally affixed to the treaty. 

Germany having been thus extended the right hand of 
fellowship from Carmelite-street, France was brought for- 
ward to receive its due punishment. In the same issue, we 
were told, afropos of the Siamese negotiations: “If France 
thinks she is going to extract any compensations from us she 
makes a vast mistake. ‘This nation is in no mood to give her 
anything. It cannot forget French attacks upon our Queen 
or the insults which have been heaped upon it because it has 
determined to restore order in South Africa.” 

Two days earlier France had been treated to a still 
stronger outpouring of abuse from the same quarter. When 
we are told by Mr. Harmsworth that he “ would not tolerate ” 
the publication in the AZai/ of anything that could wound 
France is it possible that the ghost of this awful passage 
flitted across his recollection ? : 

“The French .. have succeeded in thoroughly 
convincing John Bull that they are his zmvel/erate enemies, 
and that all his attempts at conciliation are useless. Zhere 
will be no more such attempts, ‘England has long hesi- 
tated between France and Germany. But she has always 
respected the German character, whereas she has gradu- 
ally come to feel a contempt for France. A country where 
the most monstrous injustice can be perpetrated with im- 
punity; a nation whose beloved heroes are the forgers of 
the French general staff, can never be a British ally. 
Nothing like an entente cordiale can subsist between Eng- 
land and her nearest neighbour. . . . Enough of 
France; she has neither courage, foresight, nor sense of 
humour.” 

Surely it might be supposed ravings of this kind were 
enough to afford relief to the most fevered brain. On the 
contrary, on December 1 we find the gallophobia of the 
Mail expressing itself in a crescendo of vituperation. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s famous “mend your ‘manners” speech at 
Leicester awoke on the morrow in the Mail the following 
extraordinary strain : 

“*1f they (the French) cannot cease their insults their colonies 
will be taken from them and given to Germany and Italy— we 
ourselves want nothing more—France will be rolled in the 
‘blood and mud’ in which her Press daily wallows.” 

Sealed in “ mud and blood,” and drawn up in Carmelite- 
street—what an auspicious inauguration of the new inter- 
national compact! One can imagine the expression on the 
face of Count von Buelow if his attention were called to the 
new diplomacy of the new journalism. 

Of course, it could not last. Mud and blood is, alter 
all, a poor substitute for the old-fashioned but vastly more 
durable sealing-wax and red tape. Accordingly, on Febru- 
ary 9, 1903, we read in the AZail : 

“In view of the manner in which not only the German 

Press and people, but also the German Government, be- 

haved to this country during the Boer war it was peculiarly 

desirabie to keep the Germans at arm’s length. It is all-im- 
portant for the Cabinet to recognise that Germany cannot 
be counted as a friend, but as a secret and insidious enemy.” 


In the history of British journalism has there been any 
parallel to this “ quick-change business” on the part: of a 
responsible newspaper? The “friend in need” becomes 
“a secret and insidious enemy”; the nation for which we 
are to have “a thorough contempt” has become so dear to 
us that the Daily Mail will not pollute its virgin columns 
by printing “ the smallest thing that could wound ” France ; 
the mud and blood treatment is replaced by the application 
of flattering unguents. No wonder the Matin gasped its 
surprise. 


But seriously, what is to be the future of our foreign re- 
lationships when great issues are treated by the Press in this 
irresponsible fashion? Doubly pertinent must such a 
question be in the light of Mr. Harmsworth’s recent article 
in a trans-Atlantic publication, in which he dilated upon the 
advantages of a newspaper monopoly in “ minimising poli- 
tical differences and bringing about unity of action.” Ima- 
gination boggles at the thought of a ubiquitous Harmsworth 
Press dominating political opinion in England, and reduc- 
ing the free play of discussion to a unanimity of opinion 
expressing itself in a series of convulsive movements appa- 
rently out of harmony with its earlier movements. Mr. 
Morley once described the quick transitions of Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy as resembling the weather-cock ; but 
what simile must be employed to descrfbe the course of 
foreign policy marked out by the Yellow Press ?—Yours, 
&e., 

LITERA SCRIPTA MANET. 

National Liberal Club, April 6, 1903. 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT AND FAMINE. 


Sik,—* There is no Indian problem, be it of population 
or education or labour or subsistence, which it is not in the 
power of statesmanship to solve.” So said His Excellency 
Lord Curzon, in his speech at the Delhi Durbar, and I be- 
lieve Lord Curzon was substantially correct in his opinion. 
While doubtless there are evils that cannot be cured, and 
must be endured, and still others whose remedies are not 
in the power of any given agency to effect, the problems to 
which reference was made by Lord Curzon should not be 
difficult to be solved by far-sighted statesmanship.- Neither 
Government nor the people, for instance, can prevent 
drought, but it should not be impossible for them to adopt 
measures to prevent drought from producing famine. It 
has become too much the fashion with a certain school of 
Anglo-Indian political thinkers and publicists to dismiss the 
whole question of prevention of poverty and of famine as 
an impossible act, and to engage themselves only with the 
consideration of how best to meet famine when once it 
begins its destructive work. Famines, they assume, are 
visitations of God for which Government is not responsible 
and which Government cannot prevent. Famine, however, 
is not more than a problem of subsistence, and it is entirely 
in the power of Government to solve it if only it has the 
necessary “ power of Statesmanship.” Drought is only the 
immediate cause of famine; for its underlying causes one 
has to seek in the great poverty of a hundred millions of the 
masses. ‘There were seasonal failures of the rain in former 
times as much as now; but we are not aware that they were 
accompanied by such ghastly famines as have decimated the 
country during the last few years. ‘The staying power of 
the people is rapidly becoming less and less, and millions of 
people have to face starvation at the first touch of scarcity. 
This fact cannot be denied, as it was indirectly testified to 
by the Secretary of State and the Government of India 
themselves early in the famine of 1899-1902, which, by the 
way, still exists, though in a mild form, as the latest relief 
statistics show. The relief workers were then drawn from 
a higher stratum of society than was the case in the famine 
of 1876-78, or even in the famine of 1896-97. The prices 
of food grains are steadily on the increase, while there is no 
corresponding rise in the wages. The condition of labourers 
is thus one of progressive deterioration. Nor are the agri- 
culturists in a better plight. The whole history of the 


Land Revenue policy of Government is a_ history 
of enhanced assessments and increased rigidity of 
collection, and this unwise policy has landed the 
agricultural population in the mire of impoverish- 
ment and indebtedness. The MacDonnell Famine 
Commission completely endorsed non-official Indian 


views on this matter, and the exceptional land legislation 
being undertaken by Government in one province after 
another is evidence of its own uneasiness at the situation 
brought about by undue greed of revenue. Industrial 
prostration is a second and no less potent cause of poverty 
and famine. As the first Famine Commission observed in 
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their report, “ At the root of much of the poverty of the 
people of India and the risks to which they are exposed in 
seasons of scarcity lies the unfortunate circumstance that 
agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of 
the people, and that no remedy for present evils can be 
complete which does not include introduction of a diversity 
of occupations through which the surplus population may 
be drawn from agricultural pursuits, and led to earn the 
means of subsistence in manufactures and some such em- 
ployment. A main cause of the disastrous consequences of 
Indian famines, and one of the greatest difficulties in the 
way of promoting relief in an effectual shape, is to be found 
in the fact that the great mass of the people directly depend 
upon agriculture, and that there is no other industry from 
which any considerable part of the population derives its 
support.” ‘There is then the money-lender difficulty, which 
ean also be effectually solved by Government promoting the 
establishment of agricultural banks and of conciliation 
courts on the model of those so successfully started and 
worked by Sir Andrew Fraser in the Central Provinces. In 
these and other directions much of the present evil is the 
direct and almost inevitable growth of the many undoubted 
sins of commission and omission of the present system of 
administration ; and statesmanship, if only it can assert 
itself in the councils of the Government of India, should not 
at all be baffled in the task of removing long-standing evils, 
which are aggravated with the march of time. 

If the Government of India are not satisfied that desti- 
tution is deepening, and that their own responsibility for it 
is not small, the most reasonable course for them to pursue 
would be to institute an inquiry on the lines recommended 
by the Famine Union. In England Messrs. Booth and 
Rowntree conducted such inquiries in London and York, 
and they published an enormous mass of information, with 
the aid of which the root causes of the poverty in those 
cities may be removed. In India Sir David Barbour, inthe 
time of Lord Ripon and other eminent officials, and in the 
time of Lord Dufferin, made inquiries into the economic 
condition of the people, but for some reason that cannot be 
easily divined the results of their inquiries have been care- 
fully preserved as State secrets. Questions affecting the 
life and death of three hundred millions of people can 
hardly come under the category of State secrets, but surely 
the Government of India must have very good reasons for 
withholding them from the public. Later still, Mr. Thor- 
burn conducted an inquiry of the kind demanded by the 
Famine Union in hundreds of villages in the Punjab, and 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act is the result of those in- 
quiries. That legislation may or may not be sound, but 
Mr. Thorburn’s inquiry was valuable in that it brought to 
light much useful informatior and furnished the basis of 
special protective legislation. It is clear from the above 
that by having held inquiries in the past without any of the 
harmful results they now apprehend from an inquiry like 
the one asked for by the Famine Union, the Government of 
India are, as it were, “ estopped ” fromarguing as they did 
in resisting the Famine Union’s demand. That the Union 
has intelligent Indian public opinion on its side has been 
proved by the resolutions of the Calcutta and Ahmedabad 
Congresses and the Sholapur and Cocanada Conferences in 
favour of the inquiry. Now, Lord Curzon has told us in 
one of his speeches that Indian public opinion it is not 
statesmanship to ignore. So, according to him, statesman- 
ship demands attention to the voice of India, and it has it in 
its power to solve the poverty problem. To be consistent, 
then, Lord Curzon’s Government ought to lose no time in 
granting the demand of the Famine Union. Thus will. 
and I must add thus alone can, His Excellency prepare the 
Government of India for the early adoption of famine pre- 
ventive measures, which cannot be safely put off much 
longer. Or Lord Curzon’s assurance will be vain that “ the 
India of the future will, under Providence, not be an India 
of diminishing plenty, of empty prospect, or of justifiable 
discontent, but one of expending industry, of awakened 
faculties, of increasing prosperity, and of more widely dis- 
tributed comfort and health.”—Yours, &c., 


Allahabad, March rr. C. Y. CHINTAMANT, 


REVIEWS. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT AND THE PARTY 
SYSTEM. 

DEMOCRACY AND THE ORGANISATION OF PoriricalL PARTIES. By 
M. Ostrogorski. Translated from the French by Frederick 
Clarke, with a preface by the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 
Two vols. pp. Iviil., 627, xlili., 793. 25s. net. London 
Macmillan. 


Tuts remarkable work is on too vast a scale to admit even 
of adequate summary in the space available for a review. 
It is a striking example of the new political science, which 
devotes itself not so much to the study of forms as of 
forces, is concerned rather with the details of the actual 
working of constitutions than with the analysis of principles, 
and applies, above all, to the study of the present that 
minute specialistic investigation and that spirit of impar- 
tiality and detachment which in the academic world are 
usually reserved for the past. None the less, M. Ostrogorski 
has a practical object in view. He believes, if we read 
him aright, that democracy has in it capabilities greater than 
any other form of government for promoting the happiness 
and progress of the world. Its actual achievement he holds 
to be far from contemptible. But he sees it smitten with a 
disease, weakening, dangerous, and, it may be, fatal, and 
his object is to diagnose the disease and suggest a remedy. 
Put in a word, this disease is party government, and the 
object of this book is to show how the existing organisation 
o* parties arose in England and the United States, how the 
party organisation acts, and how it impedes that “ free cir- 
culation of opinion” which is, for him, the life blood of 
the body politic. 

The first volume opens with an account of the old 
régime in England and the rise of the new order. The 
appeal of the eighteenth century reformers lay to the indi- 
vidual. The Wesleyan movement appealed to his con- 
science, and in the campaign against such evils as the 
slave trade and the penal code it “ systematised and almost 
invented the methods of propaganda employed to influ- 
ence opinion in modern times—pamphlets, public meetings, 
platform speeches, monster petitions to Parliament.” 
Rousseau appealed to the rights of the individual, Bentham 
to his happiness and its assumed coincidence with the 
happiness of his fellows. The individualist movement 
gradually prevailed through the first three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century, notwithstanding the four movements of 
reaction, the Oxford movement, Young England, Christian 
Socialism, and, above all, the writings of Carlyle—to which 
list M. Ostrogorski should surely have added more specific- 
ally the Factory Acts agitation. It was the age of emanci- 
pation, not merely for the individual citizen, but for nations, 
and particularly for the English colonies. The possibility 
of a new despotism was, however, clearly apprehended by 
such men as Mill, who, following De Tocqueville, saw that 
the tyranny of the majority may be no less real tham that 
of the single despot, and might be far more difficult to 
break. It was under the influence of this apprehension 
that Mill adopted Hare’s scheme of representation. 

Mill, however, obtained little support, except from. the 
future Prime Minister, then Lord Cranborne, and the Act 
of 1867, and even the very Minority clause which it con- 
tained, paved the way for the new party organisations. The 
rise of the Birmingham caucus, its rapid success, the spread 
of the movement to other towns and throughout the 
country, its imitation by the Conservatives, and the relation 
of these new party organisations to leaders and parties 
inside the House, form the subject of the next 
part. There were, of course, poets before Homer, and 
M. Ostrogorski quotes one or two accounts of old-world 
canvassing, which may serve to show that a great scientific 
work need not always disdain the lighter side of things. 
Here is Cowper’s account of how he was canvassed: 


“* We were sitting yesterday after dinner, the two ladies 
and myself, very composedly . . . when, to our un- 
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speakable surprise, a mob appeared before the window 
and the maid announced Mr. Grenville. In a 
minute the yard, the kitchen, and the parlour were filled. 
Mr. Grenville, advancing towards me, shook me by the hand 
with a degree of cordiality that was extremely seducing.’ 
Cowper persisted in assuring Mr. Grenville, however, that 
he had neither vote nor influence. ‘Thus ended the con- 
ference. Mr. Grenville squeezed me by the hand again, 
kissed the ladies and withdrew. Ile kissed likewise the maid 
in the kitchen, and seemed, upon the whole, a most 
loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman.’ ” 
This cannot but recall the Honourable Samuel Slumkey’s 
dejected inquiry whether he must kiss the babies in the 
Eatanswill crowd. | Modern methods are—shall we say? 
—less heroic, but M. Ostrogorski has necessarily a good 
deal to say about social influence in connection with the 
existing political organisations, and he does not by any 
means regard it as confined to one side of politics. 

After an exhaustive description of the working of the 
political organisations in England, all of which is well worth 
reading for every serious student of recent history and con- 
temporary politics, M. Ostrogorski passes to a similar 
history and description of the party machine in America. 
Englishmen generally are perhaps more sensitive to the 
evils which affect their neighbours than to those from which 
they suffer themselves, and those who cannot agree to his 
strictures upon England will cordially acquiesce in M. 
Ostrogorski’s condemnation of the political machine in the 
United States. This part of the work we will not attempt 
to summarise, but will pass on to the final part, in which 
the author states at considerable length the conclusions to 
which his survey of the workings of democracy have led 
him. The party system is, he considers, effete. It never 
had any organic relation to democracy. Its organisation 
is rather that of the clan, and comes down from the day of 
the great houses when the family chief gathered his de- 
pendents, and retainers, and connections about him. There 
was, however, a genuine division of principle as long as 
democracy was in the making, and one party frankly 
accepted and wished to accelerate its coming, while the 
other as frankly opposed it. But democracy being here 
and being accepted by all parties, there is no longer scope 
for such a fundamental opposition. If left to the free 
choice of their opinions, people sort themselves not by 
parties, but by distinct opinions on different measures. It 
is an absurdity that a Unionist Temperance Reformer finds 
himself compelled either to vote for Home Rule and Local 
Veto, or for the Union and the public-house. The same 
absurdity is carried to still greater lengths, to such lengths 
that it is almost brought within the vision of the average 
elector, when a Government elected to crush a couple of 
free States proceeds two years afterwards to impose upon 
the electors a system of education for which they have no 
desire. The remedy sought by the Liberal Party for in- 
ternal divergencies of interest, and the want of any compre- 
hensive system of political thought, has been analysed by 
M. Ostrogorski at some length in his first volume, and he 
is clearly inclined to attribute to the mechanical combina- 
tion formulated in the Newcastle Programme a large 
measure of the subsequent disasters of the party. It is, he 
insists, not a formal unity, but a free and voluntary union 
that we require. 


“This being so, is not the solution demanded by the 
problem of parties an obvious one? Does it not consist ia 
discarding the use of permanent parties with power as their 
end, and in restoring and reserving to party its essential 
character of a combination of citizens formed specially for 
a particular political issue?” 


To this solution the objection at once arises that it is 
group government, incompatible either with fixity of prin- 
ciple or strength of executive. M. Ostrogorski combats 
these objections at considerable length. He is well aware 
that the change which he favours would involve far-reaching 
alterations of the English system. It would necessitate the 
second ballot, together with some machinery for the pre 
liminary selection of candidates, while it would also destroy 
—and this he regards as a great reform—the collective re- 
sponsibility of the Cabinet. The greatest work in English 
politics has been done, he urges, by associations for special 
purposes, such as the Anti-Corn Law League. Round 


such associations men may cluster, and learn to form their 
opinions boldly and express them resolutely. The disci- 
pline of party in which the fear of alienating one group is 
always before men’s eyes has sapped the moral courage 
of politicians. Democracy in its present form “slowly, 
but steadily, undermines the moral basis of the common- 
wealth.” It is not only cowardly. It is, of all 
non-despotic régimes, “ the least capable of public spirit, in 
the conditions of modern civilisation.” At best its public 
spirit “ is exhibited only in a spasmodic and violent way.” 
The very evolution which has made democracy has also 
made its difficulties. Life is more and more strenuous and 
complex, and the very nature of the real problems of politics 
becomes too abstruse for the untrained man, who, more- 
over, “is barely able or willing to give the public weal his 
odd moments.” Democratic government, in short, demands 
“the active participation of the great mass of the citizens,” 
and this it cannot obtain. In such passages as these, which 
might be easily multiplied, but which perhaps suffice to 
show the writer’s insight into the peculiar difficulties and 
dangers of our time, M. Ostrogorski seems to state a pro- 
blem which lies deeper than any question of party organisa- 
tion. He may be right in his view that the party system 
is in decay, and it may be that the changes which he sug- 
gests are possible. But his own diagnosis of the demo- 
cratic malady suggests that it has another root apart from 
the party system. at that system is dead it is not merely 
because the machinery is at fault, but because the party of 
progress has lost belief in its principles, and, therefore, 
refuses to apply them if they happen to be unpopular. There 
no longer exists, as in the days of Mill, a reasoned svstem of 
political ethics to co-ordinate «e divergent efforts and 
interests for which M. Ostrogorski desires free play. 
The acquisition of internal liberty and the levelling 
of classes have made men_ prosperous, _ indifferent, 
and materialistic. The denial of right has been 
erected into a creed, and amusement has become conse- 
crated as the most serious object of pursuit. All this has 
no necessary connection with democracy except so far as 
democracy has produced prosperity, but arises in the main 
from a combination of intellectual and social causes which 
may be assigned with some definiteness. To the removal 
of these causes—that is, primarily to the n2-establish- 
ment of a well-grounded creed of social and political duty 
which would win the acceptance of thinking men and unite 
the efforts that are now being distracted, we should chiefly 
look for the remedy for a disease which, we agree with M. 
Ostrogorski, is otherwise like to prove fatal. This point, 
however, is by no means urged with a view to detracting in 
any way from the value of M. Ostrogorski’s criticism of 
the working of democracy. It is rare, indeed, to find criti- 
cism so unsparing united with so much sympathy, and those 
—and they are not a few—who are in trouble of soul about 
the future of free institutions will find much to enlighten 
them, and in the end a good deal to encourage them, in this 
remarkable contribution to the science of politics. 





ACROSS ICELAND. 

Across IcELAND. By W. Bisiker, F.R.G.S. With illustrations 
and maps, and an appendix by A. W. Hill, M.A., on the 
plants collected. London: Edward Arnold. 1902. 12s, 6d. 

Tits pleasant book is concerned with the doings of six 

travellers, who spent six weeks in Iceland, partly bent on 

pleasure and partly on science. Miss Hastie, a far-travelled 
lady, was the president ; Captain Cope; Mr. Glen, a modern 

Will Wimble, who had many opportunities of exercising his 

useful gifts; Mr. Hill, the botanist; Mr. Thomas, the geo- 

legist ; and Mr. Bisiker, the geographer. Best of all, Mr. 

Bisiker was the chronicler, and has enlarged his diary to a 

lasting record of a charming holiday. 

Starting at Leith, and halting at Thorshaven, in the 
Faroes, the party touched Iceland first on the east coast. 
Mr. Bisiker landed at Seythisfjord, and handselled his expe- 
dition by observing a characteristic waterfall, and by describ- 
ing a valley eroded into terraces by ice and rain, and chan- 
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nelled by the swift, snow-fed stream. The rivei courses of 
Iceland have an interest of their own. They are not of so 
great age as the river valleys of our own country, but have 
frequently been formed over comparatively recent outflows 
of lava. One consequence is that their lower courses, 
when they have reached the more level land adjoining the 
coast, have no true channels. ‘The rivers pour out over the 
hard, flat surface in shallow and changing spreads of great 
breadth. Bridges consequently do not exist, and fords are 
dangerous. 

Sailing northwards, the travellers entered Eyjatjord, a 
deep and central inlet, and were landed at Akureyri, the 
chief town on the northern coast. Here the journey was 
to begin, and there was unusual stir in Akureyri. ‘Thirty- 
eight ponies had to be provided to convey the party across 
the island to Reykjavik, a distance of about 200 miles. ‘The 
route, hitherto imperfectly known, has three parts: the 
northern inhabited fringe, the uninhabited desert of the 
centre, and the southern inhabited fringe. For about 
seventy miles there was no human dwelling, not even a 
stone hut or travellers’ shelter; the way was more desolate 
than the ascent of the Peak of ‘Teneriffe. Gillhagi was the 
name of the farm where the company parted for a while 
from their fellow-creatures. We may take a picture of the 
occupations followed on this desolate border. “ The 
women were washing wool; there was a fire in the open 
beside a small stream of water, and on the fire a cauldron 
in which the wool was boiled ; it was afterwards washed in 
the running water.” 

Two river valleys form a natural pathway across the 
centre of Iceland, the Blanda flowing northwards and the 
Hvita flowing southwards from the water-parting at Strytur. 
To reach the Blanda valley from Akureyri the party had to 
cross a mountain range, and found varied discomforts on the 
march. ‘The ponies stumbled through sinking peat; next 
they had to pick their steps through heaps of moraine 
boulders ; on reaching the ridge the wind-blown sand was 
pelted in their faces by the icy air; on descending to the 
valley a broad river had to be forded, with the chance of 
finding a quicksand in the open stream. ‘The path up the 
Blanda lay between two lofty mountains, Hofs-Jékull and 
Lang-Jokull ; from base to summit they are covered with 
snow and ice, but in summer a pass about fourteen miles in 
breadth is free from snow. Near the head of the pass, 
where, in Scotch phrase, wind and water shear, hot springs, 
Hveravellir, issue from the ground. ‘The twin mountains 
are dormant volcanoes, and the springs are heated in the 
still-glowing rock beneath. Here discomforts ceased. “We 
seemed,” says Mr. Bisiker, “ to have reached the margin of 
fairyland, clear of hummocks and boulders, with green 
grass around, looking at a series of hot springs and sinter 
terraces, down which azure blue water trickled.” 

Mr. Hill, the botanist, had his special reward, for with 
the warmth of the ground all the vegetation altered. Instead 
of the alpine scrub, dwarf willows half covering a gritty soil, 
the ground was yellow with buttercups and carpeted with 
flowering thyme. ‘The grass of Parnassus starred the turf, 
and the moonwort fern and adder’s-tongue, quite a southern 
species, lurked in the grass. On this small oasis the flora be- 
longed not to central Iceland, but to southern Scotland. 
How did the seeds get there? Quite near at Strytur, a 
volcano with two craters, ropy lava covered the ground, 
forming a scene of indescribable desolation. Before leay- 
ing the col, a day was spent in Kerlingarfjoll, where hot 
springs issue amid the snows of the icefield. ‘The ascent 
brought beautiful sights. “As the scene opened out be- 
neath us, the effect was weirdly wonderful. Some of the 
clouds were of a deep blue, almost purple, tint, producing, 
as they overhung a line of bright light and vivid colouring, 
a most impressive picture. Away in the distance, on Lake 
Hvitarvatn, we could see icebergs floating in their 
hundreds.” 

The route now lay down the Hvita, or White River. 
The name indicates a peculiar feature of Icelandic scenery. 
We have our Black Water, or Avon Dhu, or Evenlode, 
the Grey Water; our rivers flow through peat mosses or a 
soil of clay. We have our white cliffs, but no White River ; 


in Iceland the name is frequent, as the rivers flow from 
glaciers and have the milky colour of melted snow. 

The Great Geyser and the falls of Gullfoss, two of the 
best-known wonders of Iceland, are in the Hvita Valley. A 
striking photograph is given of the ravine beneath the falls. 
Like the rapids below Niagara, this ravine marks the pre- 
vious history of the river; it is a long gorge between 
piecipitous walls of basalt, which have been torn away, 
column by column, as the waterfall cut its way backward 
to its present position. From the geyser the company 


passed westwards to ‘Thingvellir and the ‘Thing- 
valla lakes. ‘The Althing, or Parliament, met of 
old at Thingvellir, and there stands the Logberg, 
or Rock of Law, where decrees were made known. 


Here also are the Ravenrift and the Almanna-rift, two 
fissures in the volcanic soil, which extend parallel to each 
other for about ten miles, with about five miles between. 
They probably form the edges of a “trough fault,” a 
phenomenon familiar to the geologist, but rarely visible on 
the surface. When a volcanic or other disturbance causes a 
rent in the earth-crust, it frequently happens that a portion 
of the surface falls in towards the rent, forming a kind of 
gusset or V-shaped mass, broken away or faulted on either 
side from the adjoining rock. In our country such faults 
are common, but from the age of the strata and the softness 
of the soil the surface is worn flat, and shows no trace of the 
cracks beneath. At Thingvellir the fissures are more 
recent, and hard lava forms the surface ; hence precipices, a 
hundred feet in height, still mark the lines where the land 
fell in, and are striking features of the landscape. 

A day’s ride from Thingvellir brought the party to 
Reykjavik, where the majority took ship and returned. Miss 
Hastie and Mr. Bisiker proceeded northwards, resolved to 
circumnavigate the island. ‘Travelling through a region 
of great beauty and variety, they made one détour to the 
interior to visit the caves of Surtshellir. ‘These caves are 
formed in lava, not, as is usual, in limestone rock. Mr, 
Bisiker’s explanation of their origin is that they were, to 
start with, bubbles, or cavities, in lava, which were subse- 
quently enlarged by the flow of underground water and by 
the arching of the roof from side-pressure. At Broadfirth 
the two travellers embarked, to sail homewards by the 
northern coast. In Dyrafjord they “winded with their 
noses” the boiling of whale blubber and manufacture of 
whalebone ; and at Isafjord inspected the curing of cod 
and herring and production of cod liver oil, all important 
industries, From Akureyri Mr. Bisiker went by land to 
Husavik, and saw on his way the remarkable geysers of 
Uxhaver. On reaching Seythisfjord they landed for the 
last time and returned to Leith, delighted with their voyage, 
as, we think, all who follow them in their travels will also be. 

We have one fault to find with our friends; they do 
not seem to have read the Njala, or at least to have caught 
its spirit. To our mind a visit to Iceland without a thought 
of Gunnar and Skarphedinn is like a visit to the Troad 
without a thought of the heroes of the Iliad. Our travellers 
passed by Varmalek, the house of Hallgerda, whose beauty 
charmed three husbands to their ruin, winding itself with 
venomous art into the lives of the noblest of men; but they 
do not think of her. They speak of the Almanna-gja ; to 
them it is a volcanic rift, and does not recall the swaying 
of the fight between the burners of Njal and his avengers. 
In their halt at Thingvellir they do remember that there 
the Althing met of old to settle law and make atonement for 
blood feuds ; but it does not recall to them the character of 
men like Njal, who, in days of reckless cruelty but of in- 
credible courage and stainless honour, gave all their influ- 
ence and knowledge to the side of law, equity, and kindly 
feeling, and had the weight of character to make their coun- 
sel often prevail and always be respected by a rude and 
passionate society. Bergthorsknoll, where Njal spent his 
life, and was in old age cruelly burned to death for a fault 
which he had not shared and lamented more bitterly than 
any other in the land, was near our travellers’ course, but 
unvisited. The site of Bergthorsknoll is marked on their 
map as a “deltaic formation”; true, doubtless, but we 
prefer to think of it as the home of Njal, a man who in 
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virtue, wisdom, and happy balance of character may well 
be compared with our own Alfred, and, in his tragic fate, 
stands forth on the dark background of time as the Prome- 
theus of these northern lands. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


THe Hippert JOURNAL. Vol. i. No. 3. 
Williams and Norgate. 


April, 1903. London 


2s. 6d, net. 

‘THe third number of the Hibbert Journal, which has proved 
avery parlus masculus of our time, opens with an article 
on “ Optimism and Immortality,” by G. Lowes Dickinson, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. His intention is 
to show that optimism cannot be ultimately divorced from a 
belief in immortality, perhaps taken as representative of 
the kindred beliefs in the existence of God and of “ Spirit ” 
as distinct from nature. He endeavours to show that even 
the most unreflective men, even “ Anglo-Saxon Empire 
builders,” whose only contact with ideas is a vague inspira- 
tion by such half-examined phrases as “ progress,” must, if 
they would stop from their feverish toil to think, acquiesce 
in this view. It is interesting in this connection to recall 
the time during which Mill realised that if all the objects 
for which he was striving were attained on the morrow he 
would not be nearer satisfaction, and was downcast in con- 
sequence ; Helmholtz, too, has said that if men clearly ap- 
prehended the possibility that the life of the race might 
only be a short episode in the changing show of one planet, 
they would cast about in desperation for some proof of im- 
mortality. 

Mr. Dickinson warns us that if we lose our religious 
beliefs we are likeiy to slip into a paralysing lethargy. He 
concludes that there are three postulates of optimism : 

(1) That the world is not eternally good, but em- 
bodies a real (not merely an apparent) process in 
time towards a good end. 

(2) That this end is one in which all individuals will 
somehow participate. 

(3) ‘That, thefefore, individual souls must be immortal, 
and must all of them ultimately reach heaven. 

Professor A. Seth Pringle-Pattison reviews Martineau’s 
Philosophy, and succeeds in criticising his philosophical 
position with candour but without abatement of that respect- 
ful homage which is so generally paid to Martineau in recog- 
nition of his winning personality. 

He reminds us that Martineau’s views remained much 
the same for half a century and that to some extent he stood 
outside the great speculative movements of the last century, 
and was in the rare position, for one whose long life covered 
that particular time, of not coming under the influence either 
of Hegel or Darwin. It is idle to deny that in some ways 
this meant a loss, so far as Martineau’s apprehension of cer- 
tain departments was concerned. In ethics his “ extreme 
Intuitionalism,” as Professor Pringle-Pattison calls it, almost 
isolated him, and connected with this was an assertion of the 
rights of human personality against any form of doctrine re- 
motely connected with pantheistic tendencies. | Then he 
had never been baptised into Spinoza, and Professor Pringle- 
Pattison seems to regard this as the loss of a valuable ex- 
perience. 

Two articles should be read side by side: those of Pro- 
fessor IT’. W. Rhys Davids on “ Buddhism as a Living Force ” 
and “ The Failure of Christian Missions in India” by Dr. 
Josiah Oldfield. Professor Rhys Davids sketches briefly 
the fortunes of Buddhism from the days of Asoka, whom he 
calls a Constantine of Buddhism, till its decline and dissipa- 
tion by the Mohammedans. Its purity had been con- 
taminated, as was the case with another faith, by contact 
with the secular order. The result is thus described : 

“Thus, like Christianity, rooted out in the land of its 

birth, and fallen into utter decay in the other empire it 
seemed about to conquer, Buddhism has survived in 
several smaller countries widely scattered and remote—in 
the islands of Ceylon and of Japan, in Burma, Siam, and 
Tibet.” 
Professor Rhys Davids then describes the recent outbreak 
of missionary activity in Buddhism, which is partly a reply to 





the efforts of Christian teachers to spread the frontiers f 
their Master's kingdom. Dr. Oldfield, who writes as # 
Christian, touches with complete sincerity the shortcomings 
of the preparation of Christiam missionaries. 

His advice is that of a friend ; his criticisms differ from 
most of those made in the same direction, both in this re- 
spect and in going far below the surface. He would have 
the missionaries penetrate to the spirit of the Hindu, to con- 
ciliate the best by a rather severe asceticism and by leading 
the contemplative life. This means a severance from 
European ways of life in India. Dr. Mahaffy writes as one 
looking rather regretfully at the gradual disappearances of 
such doctrines as that of eternal punishment and hints in his 
article, “ The Drifting of Doctrine,” that as a consequence 
people, even the pious poor, are losing their belief in any 
future life. 

Professor Schmiedel replies to Professor Smith on the 
question “ Did Paul write Romans ?” This controversy is 
being conducted on deductive and psychological lines, and 
differs remarkably from the discussion in a preceding article 
on “ The Johannine Problem,” by Professor Bacon, of Yale, 
which is written in a most judicial spirit. He concludes : 

“But the present writer will have failed in his purpose 
if he has not shown reasons why the external evidence, so 
far as is known to him, both in the matter of silence and 
utterance, seems at least as capable of interpretation 
against as for the Johannine authorship.” 

An interesting article on “ Sabatier,” by Professor 
Stevens, closes this part of the review. The discussions refer 
to questions raised in previous numbers. Among reviews 
we notice those of Dr. Moffatt on Harnack’s “ Ausbreitung,” 
Mr. Warde Fowler on the “ Religion du Rémer.” Mr. ‘Tayler 
on Sidgwick’s “Lectures on Ethics,” Mr. Morrison) cn 
Baillie’s “ Logic of Hegel.” 





AMONG ‘THE FARTHEST HEBRIDES. 


Over Isies. 
Baraud. 


By A. Goodrich-lreer. 
12s. 6d. 


Illustrations by Allan 
Westminster: Constable and Co. 
ven if Miss Goodrich-Freer’s book had no other claim to 
our attention, it would be something of merit that she has 
made us see vividly and unmistakably the forlorn and 
wretched state of the cottars of Barra and South Uist. Here, 
if anywhere in the world, one can see it made plain that 
non-resistance does not always soften men’s hearts, that 
the silent are forgotten. These island cottars, who live in 
touch with nature and hand-in-hand with death, a life in 
whose simple tenour are no wants but necessities, ask only 
to be left in their silence with enough land for maintenance. 
Their plight is particularly pitiable because they are so 
helpless. ‘Their case is more tragic than Ireland’s, because 
probably many fellow-subjects of King Edward do not even 
know that the Outer Hebrides exist; and even the better 
informed are as those who knowing know not. Ireland is 
always present to the mind’s eye as at least a considerable 
spot on the map of Great Britain. But the Outer Hebrides 
—those of us who do not go sniping forget their very exist- 
ence. They send us nothing, produce nothing, have no 
place in our scheme of things. We leave their interests to 
the Crofters’ Commission. But no official body can fairly 
be left without the aid of jealous personal sympathies. Much 
as that Commission has done, how desperate is still the con- 
dition of the peasants is fully proved by the recent seizures 
of land in South Uist, proved—because the cottars are 
essentially a people of patience. They have, indeed, 
nothing else to help them, no strong party in the House of 
Commons, not even vast numbers of sufferers, to stir the 
illogical imagination. 

The very vocables in the name of South Uist have a 
mournful cadence. Nature herself, dowering it with mists 
and marshes, with land that is mud or rock, put tax enough 
on the hardy race that loves the sullen beauty of its desert. 
“ Hell is bitter with its dampness” is the proverb in South 
Uist, where warmth can only be thought of as pleasure. 
Memory still lives of the days “ before chiefs divorced them- 
selves from their retainers, before sheep became the golden 
image to be worshipped, before the lust of gold took the 
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place of love of the people.” But these days, for the most 
part, came to an end with the ’45, when the hereditary chiefs 
were replaced by alien landlords. Miss Goodrich-Freer 
reminds us of the terrible evictions of 1851 and later. We 
now have the result, an island peopled by the old, the 
weak, and the spiritless, “the only Highlanders I ever met 
who were curt in manner.” During these evictions, to 
hasten the departure of the people, the heather and young 
grass, the scanty food for the cattle, were burned ; houses 
were pulled down over the heads of women and 
children while the able-bodied men were absent 
at work (with the result that many died from ex- 
posure). ‘The evictions are excused on the plea 
that the people, since the failure of the kelp indus- 
try, had no means of gaining a subsistence; and ac- 
cording to the standard of landlords, that may be just 
enough. But how little these people really require can be 
seen by the adventurous isitor who crosses to Eriskay, a 
tiny island to the south of Uist. Miss Goodrich-Freer 
describes it as “a mere gull’s nest, scarcely worth the name 
of an island, storm-beaten, wind swept, treeless, 
shelterless, rocky; but the soil is a little drier 
than that of South Uist. There are no farms, and the 
people are let alone and have the island to themselves.” 
“It was colonised by victims of the Gordon evictions 
in South Uist and Barra. Some came also from the glens ot 
Ben More, once well peopled, now occupied by two shep- 
herds. Driven south, they redeemed some wretched ground 
and built shelter for themselves ; but evicted again, with only 
the sea before them, they crossed over to Eriskay.”” Here, 
it seems, they are unmolested, in an island that has no love- 
liness that man should desire. Here, too, the people seem 
relatively healthy and content. ‘They live by fishing and 
rearing poultry for the export of eggs. Until a few years 
ago there was no priest in Eriskay. He had to be sum- 
moned from the mainland—i.e., South Uist—by a bonfire. 
In this island, which is in practice less accessible than St. 
Kilda, there is no means of keeping up with the movement 
of the outside world. In 1896 the inhabitants were in 
dread of a return of the Vikings, and during the recent war 
a Boer invasion (of Eriskay) was greatly feared. Eriskay 
is described as one of the few bright spots on the Gordon 
estate. 

But Miss Goodrich-Freer very wisely writes not only to 
remind us of the problem of the cottars, but to give us some 
knowledge of a people who in all their desolation preserve 
the mental picturesqueness of a world that is pure, a people 
who know of very ancient things—of the last word spoken 
by each beast before the Fall, of the cat that belonged to 
Adam. ‘They know about the Aoine, a mysterious entity «f 
which no idea can be communicated to us. All that can be 
told is that “when the Aoine has got it in its mouth the 
raven may as well start off to the hills.” ‘There was once 
a man who knew the rhyme of the Aoine, but he ‘s 
dead now. Indeed, except in the Protestant islands, such 
as Lewis, where the dead hand of the Free Kirk lies heavy, 
the life of the cottars and their folklore form a most fascinat- 
ing study. The Christian legends of South Uist, of which 
a number are collected here, are curiously interesting. 
‘There is a simple literal piety about them. The scene of the 
Divine life has been transferred from the East to the West. 
The stories are all concerned with the wanderings of Christ 
and His mother through the Hebrides. “ Pitiable and 
poor,” they went begging from door to door, rewarding the 
kind and rebuking the churlish by suitable miracles. The 
moral is always the same. “ When ye saw My poor, did 
you not see Me?” 

And along with the realisation of a holy presence goes 
an equally living sense of the nearness of the powers of evil. 
Here Christianity and Paganism are quaintly intertwisted. 
Everything must be done “ sunwards.” You must approach 
a house sunwards, keep to the sunny side of unlucky people. 
You must not let thé powers of evil hear you praise any 
person or beast. You must not let a child sleep in a house 
without water in it. In a house thus left “the slender one 
with the green coat” was seen washing the child in a basin of 
milk. 


But it is impossible to speak of all the interesting 
material collected or touched upon in this book. Miss 
Coodrich-Freer has perhaps attempted too much. She 
writes so brightly of what she has herself seen that we resent 
lapses into quotation when she feels she must describe what 
she has not observed. But her own companionship is always 
entertaining, and we go gladly with her from ‘Tiree to Ben- 
becula and Mingulay. Her accounts of the Ceilidh and the 
Fulling ought to be mentioned. They are valuable, but too 
long to quote. 

But we cannot conclude without two words of warning 
to the owners of dogs. The first is that you must never 
call your dog by name in the dark. ‘The powers of evil may 
overhear you, and then they can call him as well as you. 
This seems to explain many things. ‘The second is that 
although the devil seldom cares to take the form of a dog 
you must not provoke him too far. A certain priest in an 
island hut had been hearing confessions all day. His dog 
lay asleep by the hearth. The confessions were long, the 
atmosphere very holy, the air surcharged with piety. That 
is supposed to be the reason why the dog, starting suddenly 
from his sleep, and exclaiming, “ If you liked me before, you 
never will again!” vanished in a shower of sparks. 


CLYTAZMNESTRA IN STAYS. 
CLYTA@MNESTRA, A TRAGEDY. ly Arnold F. Graves. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 5s. net. 

Mr. GRAVES appears to have fallen between a great many 
more than two stools, and it is perhaps rather difficult to 
be just to a book that makes so many attempts to avoid 
judgment. ‘The work, we are told, was devised for the 
stage only, and would not have been published if Dr. 
Tyrrell had not consented to write the preface. We are 
also told that Dr. Tyrrell would not have written the pre- 
face but for the fact that his refusal would have prevented 
the publication of the play. Yet, although it was at his 
instance and against Mr. Graves’s better judgment that 
Clytamnestra was thus sent out in the guise of literature. 
Dr. Tyrrell leads us to understand very clearly that the book 
has little or no literary value. It is, he says, a Greek story 
treated from the standpoint of the modern dramatist ; 
though he does not mean to suggest that the characters are 
“modern, complex, neurotic, hysterical,” terms which he 
uses as if they were in some way related or complementary 
to one another. Nevertheless, Mr. Graves makes very de- 
plorable concessions to a certain class of “ modern, com- 
plex, neurotic, hysterical” playgoers. Orestes, for instance, 
is allowed to kill his mother by accident ; perhaps because 
the original story was a little too “simple, strong, and 
archaic.” In any case, the event is deprived of all psycho- 
logical value, and therefore of the greater part of its artistic 
interest ; while, incidentally, for those who have lived and 
breathed in the austere air of the original tragedies, a touch 
of unreality is given to the whole play; for we are warned 
at the outset what to expect; and one feels as if one were 
reading a confessedly false report of the affair. Of course, 
from Mr. Graves’s point of view, the use of such phrases 
as “not at any price,” and the colloquialisms that abound 
even in the most exalted passages, are quite legitimate. 
But we cannot understand why the play was written in what 
purports to be blank verse, especially as it was not intended 
to make literature. At one moment, we have blank verse 
something after che manner of Mr. Stephen Phillips ; and 
at the next, we have lines which, though still in blank 
verse, read like an imitation of Mr. Pinero. Agamemnon, 
for instance, says to Orestes in a casual, conversational 

tone: 
“ And what have you been doing all this while 
To fit youself to sit upon this seat ?” 
Immediately afterwards, for no apparent reason, the key 
changes, and Agamemnon continues in the stiffest Mar- 
lowesque style : 
“ And have you learnt to stalk the keen-eyed stag, 
To wield the sword and hurl the heavy spear ?” 
__ Mr. Graves hardly realises, in fact, that there is any 
difference between poetry and prose, that it is useless t’ 
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make people talk in blank verse uniess one is prepared to 
go further. Nobody, probably, would ever employ Hamlet's 
wealth of language on meeting a ghost ; but Hamlet’s wealth 
of language is inimitably right, because the whole play is 
graduated with long, slow slopes from key to key; while 
Mr. Graves would probably have reduced that famous out- 
burst to some such sudden somersault as this: 


“ Angels and ministers of grace defe. 1 us, 
[eh 


We must consult the oracle at once! 





ES TU SCHOLARIS ? 


OLp Picrure Books; With other Essays on Bookish Subjects. 
By Alfred W. Pollard. Methuen and Co. 1go2. 75. od. net. 


‘To this question, placed as the heading to one of Mr. Pol- 
lard’s chapters, the general reader need not be too careful 
to give an answer; for, despite the fact that “ every 
manceuvre” of the scholar is discernible in the book, it 
may be enjoyed thoroughly by those who are quite guiltless 
of scholarship. 

The range of the volume is considerable, since it deals 
nut only with the technique of illustration and the learning 
of the printers’ art, but with the humanities, that is with 
pure literature, as well; while the last two papers in the 
book, “ by another hand,” give us the themes of our own 
“silly season,” as they were handled nearly two centuries 
ago, with the vulgar present delightfully eliminated. 

But the interest of the book is by no means exhausted 
in this description of it; one learns much of history by the 
way—of that history which the presumably educated person 
is supposed to know and doesn’t. For instance, in the 
beautifully-illustrated chapter on “ ‘lwo Italian Bibles” one 
is reminded that Protestants occasionally forget that the 
Bible in the vernacular was not refused to the laity till 
the question of heresy arose, and that the,uneducated had 
access to it for some time after the invention of printing. 
Or again: The Florentine RKappresentazioni give us a 
glimpse of Savonarola; for one of these writers of these 
pious plays was his friend and disciple ; and the printer of 
Savonarola’s earliest tract was also the printer of his friend’s 
apologia for him. Mr. Pollard hazards the conjecture that 
the printer—Buonacorsi—was Savonarola’s kinsman, as 
Buonacorsi was his mother’s name, and suggests that we 


may trace to Savonarola the idea of that splendid 
series of Florentine illustrated books begun by 
Buonacorsi. At any rate, “Savonarola had only 


been brought back by Lorenzo de Medici a few months 
before” the series began, and less than two months had 
elapsed since his first famous sermon. On page 39 
there is a reproduction of a fine cut, which describes the 
title-page of a work of Savonarola’s. Mr. Pollard, in de- 
fending his conjecture, says that Savonarola was “a Puritan 
of th: better sort,” and loved art. Surely the great bonfire 
at carnival time destroyed something besides immoral 
books ? And after 1495 did not Savonarola behave like the 
most fanatical of Puritans ? 

Some of the Florentine plays have incident, as well as 
piety, to recommend them ; in the two pictures on pp. 28 
and 29, of a drinking scene and a Jew pawnshop in the story 
of the miraculous wager, there are possibilities of lively 
reading, and still more lively acting. As Mr. Pollard says, 
“Tt is only by a visit to our nurseries that we can recall to 
ourselves how deeply the need of pictures was felt in the 
ages before the printing-press” ; and the way artist and 
printer responded to this need with full sympathy and 
abundant enlightenment for the uneducated, of the kind 
they most desired and we can so easily comprehend, forms 
the theme of Mr. Pollard’s illustration, verbal and pictorial, 
in his first three chapters. 

Perhaps the most entertaining chapter is the one which 
has provided the title for this notice—“ Es tu Scholaris ?” 
It is refreshing to find that the author and publisher 
then, as now, provided for schoolmasters, as well as school- 
boys ; and it is an additional testimony to that antiquity of 
civilisation, which proves so engaging in the Greek and 
Latin classics, to hear that “ten minutes’ start and the 


book ” was even in the fifteenth century considered in some 
quarters adequate trainisg for teachers.” Not less attrac-: 
tive is the description of Latin in this phrase-book— 
“nobilissimum ideoma ex fontibus Groecorum ortum 
habens ”—a piece of comparative philology almost as 
advanced as that of Dr. Johnson's friend, who had 
“made considerable progress with a work tracing all lan- 
guages to the Hebrew”! The boys, it will be remembered, 
have to speak Latin all the time they are at school ; and ac- 
cordingly the phrase-books provide for familiar talk about 
chances of holidays, bribing monitors not to report 
offenders, and the number of thrashings they have had. 
School payments, moveover, are occasionally made in kind, 
and there are suitable phrases for offering gifts, boys and 
masters being full of politeness. ‘There is no suggestion of 
the greed and ferocity described in Percival Keene, 
where, according to Marryat, the want of pungency in the 
sandwiches resulted in pungency of another kind. 

The “ Es tu Scholaris ?” has no cuts of its own, but in 
the chapter there is a most urbane schoolmaster with sym- 
pathetic pupils on a Florentine cut; and Mr. Pollard tells 
us of a Venetian school-book, which shows not only atten- 
tive students, but a sort of kindergarten for small boys. 
This, however, is so modern that it is withheld on the 
“incredulus odi” principle ! 

In the chapter on the debt of England to the conti- 
nent, in the matter of printing, there is much interesting 
information of a somewhat melancholy kind, for our country 
seems to have been very slow in profiting by the invention 
of printing. Only two Latin classics were printed here in 
the nifteenth century, and no Greek till the middle of the 
sixteenth century. A little Protection, it seems, might have 
helped our printers; but, on the other hand, educa- 
tion was aided considerably by the free importation of 
foreign books. 

English theology, both Puritan and Roman Catholic, 
was largely issued from continental presses, and, a quarter 
of a century before the “Douay Bible” was finished, the 
version of the New Testament which it coniains had been 
completed at the English College at Rheims. It is interest- 
ing also to learn that but foi am English pamphlet, which 
caused the author's expulsion from Holland, the Dutch 
practice of selling books by auction might never have been 
introduced here, and “ Sotheby’s and Puttick’s might never 
have existed”! 

At the end of this chapter is a disparaging reference 
tu Bodoni’s types, which some at least continue to admire. 
It is difficult to believe that Gray, that most fastidious » f 
mortals, would have been dissatisfied with the type and 
paper in which the Parma printers dressed him. Mr. Pollard 
is also very cold to Baskervilles—but one wishes he had 
told us why. At any rate, Mr. William Morris, whom he 
praises so highly, did not always succeed in avoiding the 
ugly, and his “ printer's mark” is hardly to be called a thing 
of beauty. However, it is much that Mr. Pollard will allow 
our country an occasional primacy “ in the bookish arts,” and 
still more that he thinks we possess it to-day ; for the amount 
of damaging evidence about our slow, indolent, unimagina- 
tive, and inartistic work in the past is very depressing. 

Next to “ Es tu Scholaris?” in power of entertainment 
is the “ Chapter on Woodcuts in English Plays,” where the 
“Tu Quoque ” of Greene, and “‘The Witch of Edmonton,” 
by Rowley Dekker and Ford, furnish admirable cuts, and 
“Moll Cut-purse” some diverting history as well. There 
is an attractive suggestion on page 238, again reminding us 
of the antiquity of civilisation. Can the motto, “ Inimici 
hominis domestici ejus” be interpreted of strikes among 
compositors when it appears in a printer’s device ? Mr. 
Pollard does not say it can, but he throws out the hint for 
our delectation. 

A word should be said about the paper on “ Pictorial 
and Heraldic Initials.” It is as various in its information 
and prettinesses as any of them ; and the view of the early 
printers that one town was “as good as another, and better,” 
if a difficult initial had to be treated, is amusingly exposed. 
The local Hindoo artist of to-day takes a similar view. The 
so-called Trichinopoli miniatures are very effective so long 
as Trichinopoli and its tiger-rock are represented, but views 
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of more remote cities are not easily recognisable through the 
mists of artistic conventions. 

The chapters on Herrick have been left to the last, 
but they are in some respects the most striking, 
though in no way pictorial. Of Herrick’s friends, 
who can hear enough ? It is hardly adequate praise 
of John Selden to call him “The Antiquary,” and to add 
that his intimacy was “no small honour to Herrick.” 
“ Ben's” is rather a different note : 

“. . . Nothing but the round 

Large clasp of Nature such a wit can bound!!” 
And so is Mark Pattison’s ; “ Milton was not a learned man 
in the strict sense of the term: there were fwo such in his 
day—John Selden and Archbishop Usher.” The abso- 
lutely delicious thing is that Selden must have shifted his 
Atlas-like burden of learning as easily as the Cyclops did 
the boulder which made his hall-door ; otherwise he could 
never have been good company to Herrick. No reader of 
“ Table-talk” will doubt of his capacities for happy trifling. 
If Selden had many stories like those of the “ Spanish Don,” 
“ The Boy and the Calf,” and a dozen others in “ Table-talk, 
he would have been welcome anywhere ; but one sentiment 
in that book must have been better understood by Herrick 
than perhaps any others of that literary circle, Ben in- 


cluded: “It was never merry world since the fairies left. 


dancing and the parson left conjuring.” Another less 
famous but hardly less interesting friend was “ Master 
Endymion Porter,” whose history is quite on a level with 
his quaint name—one need say no more. 
The paper on Herrick’s studies is even more attractive 
than that on his friends. But it seems hardly fair to label 
Seneca as “ prosaic.” Mr. Pollard will doubtless call up 
Cowley for the defence, and quote “ The dry chips of short- 
lung’d Seneca.” Yet Cowley is as much indebted to Seneca 
as Herrick ; and if the piece which he and others have trans- 
lated from Seneca’s Thyestes gains something in the English, 
the Latin remains a fine example of gnomic poetry at its 
best. Nor is the debt of our poets to him the only thing that 
should save Seneca from the epithet “ prosaic.” The “Con- 
solatio ad Marciam” is one of the most beautiful bits of 
prose in the Latin language, or in any language. 
The way Herrick picked up his classical acquirements 
is most amusingly and ingeniously suggested: but the tri- 
butes to Herrick’s genius are the best things in the paper. 
Dryden’s saying well describes Herrick’s method, or rather 
the principle behind it. “Translation is neither paraphrase 
nor metaphrase.” As Mr. Pollard happily phrases it, “he 
was a conscious artist, not a butterfly.” And for a scholarly 
and luminous judgment, it would be hard to improve upon 
this other sentence which shall close an inordinately long, 
though anything but an exhaustive notice of a book, sure of 
a welcome from all who care ever so slightly for books or 
pictures—* These lyrics (the Anacreontea) really helped the 
development of Herrick’s own gifts in a way in which none 
of his Latin storehouses (the Greek were all but empty) ever 
approached. . . . He comes so close to the spirit of 
‘ Anacreon’ that the curious student of such matters is sent 
hunting in a vain search for originals which never existed.” 





FICTION. 
Lapy Rose’s Davcnter. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s. 
THe Licut Beninp. By Mrs. Wilfred Ward. London: 


John Lane. 63 


It is a fortunate chance that has thrown these two books 
together, for they possess some instructive points of com- 
parison and contrast. Superficially, besides the obvious 
but important fact that they are both written by women, 
they are very much alike. They are both pictures of con- 
temporary modern society, with its political and social in- 
trigues, and its strange self-consciousness. They both be- 
long to that class of book in which the bewildered historian 
of some future age who seeks to represent us now will find 
some phase of it faithfully embodied. They both are 
more than usually interesting stories for novels of this type, 


and in ability they are both well above the average of every- 
day fiction. A comparison on these lines would further 
provoke the judgment that the more experienced novelist 
has written the abler book of the two, that Lady Rose’s 
Daughter has a greater air of reality, a truer analysis of 
character, and is a more entertaining story, better told, than 
The Light Behind. 

Yet these superficial resemblances only serve to em- 
phasise differences that go very deep indeed, and when we 
come to examine these we find our judgment on the respec- 
tive merits of the book undergoing a considerable modi- 
fication. These differences are hard to analyse, and harder 
still to express with perfect fairness. No doubt they have 
their origin in diverse points of view, or rather from the 
fact that the author of The Light Behind seems to have a 
very definite point of view, while Mrs. Humphry Ward 
seems to have no point of view at all. The results may be 
most clearly seen in the endings of the two novels. Lady 
Rose’s Daughter ends, it is true, with marriage and a duke- 
dom, which might provide a sufficient climax for a Bow 
Bell’s Novelette, but which seems to us neither to advance 
nor to complete the study of Julie’s character one whit. 
When Julie falls in love with her vaguely socialistic hus- 
band after he has resolved to fulfil the wish of his dead 
cousin and carry on the dukedom, because she feels that 
she will be of use to him—that, being a successful intriguer, 
she will be a social success as a duchess—we feel that we are 
assisting at the close of a Savoy opera in which the satire 
was so carefully veiled to the very end that we thought it 
was going to be a problem play. It certainly reduces Julie 
to a more common-place character than she promised to 
become, and nearly makes us forget some cleverly-drawn 
performers, of whom Lady Henry, Lord Lackington, and 
the little Duchess are among the best that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has ever produced in an admirable social comedy. © 

In The Light Behind, on the other hand, we feel that 
the death of Lady Cheriton is not merely the ending of a 
life and of the book. It is a victory; something has been 
achieved; a true climax has been arrived at. A fine 
character becomes finer in retrospect with the illumination 
of this end. There is an atmosphere of religious senti- 
mentalism in the book with which we do not feel ourselves 
in sympathy, but we feel that it gives the book an artistic 
unity and completeness that merely writing for “the 
raffine’s of this world” does not seem to give. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s Zqdy Rose's Daughter is an extremely 
clever book, and we have had nothing of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s since David Grieve that has surprised and enter- 
tained us more, but The Light Behind, in spite of a melo- 
dramatic villain and moments of mawkishness, has left us 


with a keener relish for life and a greater love for our fellow- 
creatures. 


There is the kind of reality about the central idea of 
The Fetich of the Family (London: Heinemann, 6s.) that 
makes it appear like a record of actual experience. Un- 
doubtedly, something like it is in the experience of most 
people. Who has not known the passion for self-sacrifice 
to some worthless object, making life miserable for all in- 
volved in the mistaken act? Miss Edith Barnett describes 
with terrible force and truth a mother’s insane sacrifice of 
herself and her whole family for the sake of an incurable 
idiot child. The lesson of the book is drawn with a logical 
directness. Sacrifice is a good, a necessary act, but 
sacrifice for the worthless is wrong. Do not be misled by 
words. If you find such sacrifice producing unhappiness 
all round you, be sure that such actions speak truer than 
words. Such a moral has, at any rate, a true application to 
the circumstances of this melancholy but clever tale, whose 
chief fault of construction is a tendency to over-lavish illus- 
tration, which tends to deaden its force. It is far too able 
a book to merit neglect. 
Mr. Silas K. Hocking certainly has the gift of story- 
making. The Wizard's Light (London: F. Warne) has 
enough plot in it to serve Mr. Guy Boothby for at least three 
novels, and it is picturesquely and effectively handled. 
Murder, trials of innocent persons, the discovery of long- 
lost children, and all the most useful incidents of a sensa- 
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tional novel are welded together in story that undoubtedly 
excites and amuses. 

Mrs. Edward Kennard has a considerable vogue 
among readers of sporting novels, and often turns out a 
well-engineered tale. Her latest, A Professional Rider 
(London: Treherne, 2s.), has not so much go in it as usual, 
though the character of the horsedealer with whom pretty 
Margaret Hope runs away from school is painted suffi- 
ciently black to arrest the attention of a tired reader and to 
keep him reading till the black is eliminated from the 
problem. 

In The Extraordinary Islanders (London: Everett, 
3s. 6d.) Mr. Aston Forrest turns his hand with no very 
great success to the imitation of Swift. He describes these 
islands, in one of which reason, in another art, and in the 
third morality, reigns. There are brains in the book, but 
not the imagination that made Gulliver's Travels a living 
story and not merely a series of tracts. 

Rosebury (London: Chatto and Windus, 6s.) is a 
village tragedy, telling of crime and unhappiness that sprang 
from an unscrupulous attempt of a girl to secure the man 
she loved. Mrs. L. T. Meade writes with a practised hand, 
but we find the story all too mechanical. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Episodes of the Month the National Review puts 
down the by-elections to a feeling in the country that 
a vote for the Government would be a vote for the Germans 
—a strange misreading of the real impatience of the 
country against over-taxation and clerical control of educa- 
tion. However, this leads to an emphatic protest against 
the “ Mesopotamian mess.” Then comes a jubilant para- 
graph about the new naval base, ending with the amazing 
statement that “the action of the Admiralty has also had 
a salutary effect on Germany, and is partially responsible 
for the recent reduction in the German naval estimates.” 
The policy of increasing our own naval estimates in order 
that our foreign competitors may reduce theirs is a novel 
doctrine which does immense credit to the fertility of the 
‘naval jingo! With regard to the army, the National 
Review strongly supports the Fourth Party, and agrees with 
the Zimes that Mr. Brodrick’s incoherence of policy 
“paralyses the Government, discredits the War Office, 
embarrasses the Admiralty, and bewilders the whole 
country.” The country, it thinks, “is dead against the 
present military policy, which combines the minimum of 
efficiency with the maximum of expense.” Under the title 
of “ Six Army Corps,” Mr. Henry Cust contributes a 
vigorous “Fourth Party” attack upon the Secretary of 
War. He sums up one part of his argument as follows in 
words which most Liberals can endorse : 

“The main feature of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme is an enor- 
mously increased expenditure of men who are not to be 
found and money which is ill to be spared. There has been 
no attempt to provide troops ready to reinforce any distant 
part of the Empire at a time when, as in July, 1899, political 
considerations render mobilisation impossible. Nothing is 
done to reduce the vast number of ineffective soldiers whose 
cost inflates the Army Estimates and deludes the overtaxed 
public. The Army Corps reappears in its most objection- 
able form at more than its old objectionable price.” 


“When Two Empires Meet,” is a plea by Mr. Lionel 
Holland for maintaining the independence of Siam and for 
approaching the French Government with a view to a 
friendly arrangement with that end in view. Then comes 
a translation from a naval article by King Oscar on the 
battle of Eckernférde Fjord, and it is followed by a tren- 
chant attack by Mr. Francis Stopford upon the working of 
that scandalous railway monopoly which was created by 
the arrangement between the South Eastern and Chatham 
Railways, and was “ quietly carried into effect on January 1, 
1899, without the sanction of Parliament.” It is instruc- 
tive to observe that Mr. Akers-Douglas, now Home Secre- 
tary, and deputy-chairman of the joint railways, was in 
1898 deputy-chairman of the Chatham, and led the public 
to believe that the result of the union would be to decrease 


fares and increase facilities. Let us hope that public 
opinion in the counties affected will before long compel the’ 
attention of Parliament to this crying example of misman- 
agement and inefficiency. “American Affairs,” by Mr. 
Maurice Low, deals mainly with the increase of the navy, 
but also touches upon the remarkable growth of Italian 
influence, especially in the large towns, where the Italians 
are beginning to supplant the Irish as saloon keepers. 
“Local Misgovernment” is a sensible criticism of building 
by-laws in rural districts. Mr. F. D. P. Chaplin’s “ Labour 
Question in the Transvaal,” is a very clever account of the 
troubles of mining managers, which leads up to the con- 
clusion that the grand object (more labour and low wages) 
can only be obtained by importing Indians or Chinamen. 
Incidentally we are allowed to see how completely the re- 
sults of the war have falsified the calculations of the Park- 
lane Helots: 

“ The actual position is, that at the present time there are 
on the mines some 50,000 natives as against 97,000 before 
the war, and as against 150,000 who, if they were available, 
could at once be advantageously employed. There are now 
in operation some 2,g00 stamps as against 5,930 in July, 
1899. ‘The output for January, though 3,400 oz. more than 
that for December, is still only about five-twelfths of that of 
July, 1899, while it is certain that on the great majority of 
the mines contributing to the output their results are only 
maintained at the sacrifice of a considerable amount of 
development.” 





NOTICES. 
The Satires and Epistles of Horace in Latin and 


English (Francis). (London: The Unit Library, 
Limited, 1s. net). This excellent translation  de- 
serves to be better known than it is. Without 
claiming to be more than a literal rendering into 


verse, it certainly makes good reading; the octosyllabic 
couplet being made admirably to represent the Horatian 
Hexameter. The scholarship, as is but natural, is old- 
fashioned ; it is a mild shock to see Zibelli (Sat. iv., 1. 66) 
translated by “libels,” or even communis sensus by “ com- 
10n sense.” However, such occasional lapses do not de- 
tract from the general merit of the work. It is interest- 
ing to compare this translation with Pope’s Sa/ires and 
Epistles, which were published about ten years earlier 
(1735-1738). While the latter, of course, ranks much 
higher as literature, the former represents more faithfully 
the form and spirit of the Latin. Pope’s metre is too 
pointed and polished for the easy and discursive style of 
Horace. Dr. Francis, on the other hand, instead of con- 
sistently modelling the couplet on Pope or Dryden, moulds 
his verse to suit the demands of the Latin. Strictly, Pope’s 
Satires can only claim the title of imitations in so far as 
they bear a resemblance in subject matter to the original. 
One would hardly call them good as translations, because 
the spirit is so different ; the easy banter of Horace is re- 
placed by venomous and wounding satire. It is exactly 
where Pope has not tried to catch the spirit of the original 
that Francis’s version has succeeded. Pope’s imitations 
will live, not as imitations, but as original satire; but 
Francis’s version deserves to live as being the best of work 
within the limits of its humbler aim. 











